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Seasonable Reading 
may always be found in the 


FAMOUS SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS EACH. TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade 
No. 2. Atsop’s FABLEs. 

Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Voodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, ‘the Lazy 
Coomtenet, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. A&sop’s FABLEs. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nighfingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. -The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRrienvs. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LirrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. — Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always ‘uteresting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. ROOTS AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, ‘The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustratious, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and, the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 185. ROBINSON CrusoOE. Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. 
story is complete in four numbers. 
No. 186.. ROBINSON CRUSUE. 
No. 187. RoBINsON Crusoe. Part III. 
No. 188. Rosinson Crusoe. Part IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 

Emerson, Bryant. 


Large, clear type. 


The 
Fully illustrated. 


Part II. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Fairy TALEs. I. 

Adapted by Mara 1. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 

No. 9. THE Story o¥ BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. STORY OF 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 
No. 27. PENN. 
No. 28. WASHINGTON. 
No. 29. FRANKLIN. 
No. 30. WEBSTER. 


COLUMBUS 


LINCOLN, 
LOWELL. 
TENNYSON. 
WHITTIER. 
Coorer. 

FULTON, 

Ei WHITNEY. 
EDISON, 
HAWTHO..NE, 

S. F. B. Morse, 
LouIsA M. ALCcorTT. 
JAMES WATT. 
STEPHENSON. 
POCAHONTAS. 
Cyrus W. FIELD, 


- 72. 
81. 
. 20, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education, 
No. 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA Party. 
é Besides the Story. of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘*‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’’ 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No. 69. Puss In Boots, 
Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. to1. Srories OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


22. THE GOLDEN TOoUucH. 
Taken from the ‘Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not familiar with the “‘Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 
No. 82. 
No. 83. 


No. 8. 


N oO. 


Story OF HOLMEs. 
Story oF LA SALLE. 
LONGFELLOW. 

No. go. DE Soro. 

No. 91. MARQUETTE. 

98. Boone. 

PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


No. 99. 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
tie Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit Carson. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOw. 

Containing the following selections from .Longfel- 
low’s writings: The Village \siacksmith, The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Day is Done. Rain in Summer, The 
Reaper and the Flowers. Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN oF Arc. 





Reading 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: ‘*I] have carried a child 
through the Little Red Hen, and it 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerI know. The mate- 
rial is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.”” 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 
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cot) Siar 


, 
ea a . « 
oe Sf, 











Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 

III The Three Pigs 

IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens—Chicken 
Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 


Ill Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
Il Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Dia- 
monds and Toads 


IV 


Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2238S Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 
NEW YORK 


17th Street 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Seasonable Reading 
may always be found in the 


FAMOUS SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS EACH. TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade 
No. 2. Aisop’s FABLEs. 

Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. [ox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Vouodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, ‘the Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. A®sop’s’ FABLEs. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nighfingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. «The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAtT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRrienvs. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LirrL—e RED Ripinc Hoop, 
The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always ‘uteresting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. ROOTS AND STEMS. 
Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 
No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 
Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, ‘The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustratious, 
No. 87. L&GENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 
Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 


version, and, the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 


Large, clear type. 


No. 185. ROBINSON CrusOE. Part I. 
In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186.. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part II. 
No. 187. RoBinsoON Crusoe. Part III. 
No. 188. ROBINSON CRUSOE. PART IV. 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 

Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. GrimMm’s Farry TALEs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 9. THE Story oF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Srory oF CoLuMBUS 
No, 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 


No. 31. LINCOLN, 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. Coorer. 

No. 44. FULTON, 

No. 48. Ent WHITNEY. 

No. 60. Epison, 

No. 61. HAWTHO..NE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse, 
No, 63. Louisa M. ALcorT. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 

No. 70 STEPHENSON. 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. FIELD. 
No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education, 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 

Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, 

In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA Party. 

_ Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 

tains words and music of two songs, “ Revolutionary 
Tea” and *‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’’ 
No. 68, Sroky OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss In Boots, 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 

Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. SroRIES OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


22. THE GOLDEN ToUucH. 
Taken from the “‘ Wonder Book.”” To those who are 
not familiar with the ‘‘Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


N oO. 


No. 82. Story or HOLMEs. 

No. 83. Story oF LA SALLE. 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW. 

No. 90. De Soro. 

No. 91. MARQUETTE. 

No. 98. Boone. 

No. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


99- 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit Carson. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 

Containing the following selections from _.Longfel- 
low’s writings: The Village siacksmith, The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Dav is Done, Rain in Summer, The 
Reaper and the Flowers. Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 





No. 193. JOAN OF ARC. 


Reading 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: ‘*I] have carried a _ child 
through the Little Red Hen, and it 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerI know. The mate- 
rial is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.”” 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 














Primers 


I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 

III The Three Pigs 

IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 


I Three Little Kittens—Chicken 
Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 
Ill Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 


II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Dia- 


monds and Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22S Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


50 Bromfield Street 


717 Mar':et Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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EASILY SENT BY MAIL APPROPRIATE FOR ALL AGES BEAUTIFUL, INEXPENSIVE 
BETTER MONTH IN THE YEAR TO STUDY A FEW 


ad NO 
PICTURES. DO WE NOT OWE IT TO THE CHILDREN 
G TO ACQUAINT THEM WITH SOME OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PAINTINGS? 


MAKE CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS ORDER TO-DAY FOR CHRISTMAS CIFTS 








each for 25 or more. Size 54}x8 Postpaid é 
; (8 to 12 times the size of this Madonna of the Chair 
Smaller, Half-Cent Size, 3 x 34 
> Larger, Five-Cent Size, 10x 12 
SEND TO-DAY _. pone $1.00 for 
25 New Y ork Edition 
s cents for Art Subjects, 7X9, or Art Set of 100 Pictures, no two 
25 cents for 25 Colored Birds, 7x 9, or alike, all in the Beautiful 
25 Art Subjects, or 10 Extra Size, 10X12 in Boston Edition. A choice 
25 Madonnas, or ' cluding — a, gift. Or 21 Extra Size, 
25 for Children, or Baby Stuart, Ange each 10 x 12. 
25 Kittens, or 25 Dogs, etc., or Heads, etc. wn 
25 on Life of Christ, or Send 3 two-cent stamps for catalogue of 1000 miniature illustra 





Art Booklet ‘‘ Madonnas,”’ or tions, two pictures, and a colored bird picture. You will save tim 
26c. for 13 Colored Bird Pic- by ordering from the sets given above. Send P.O. money order 
tures, 7 x 9,0r bank check for $1 or more. cash or registered letter, or, if necessary, Sistine Mad 
$1 for any four 2s¢c. sets. postage stamps. ORDER TO-DAY. Sistine Madonna 


Madonna of the Chair 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Maiden, Mass. 


FOR STENCIL DESIGNS 


Set | Thirteen Desigus Set Il Seventeen Desigas 


XY 








1 Border of peacock’s feathers 
2 Border of chickens 

3 Holly border 
4 
5 


f HRIS i MAS 1 Border — floral ornament —dan- 
delion 


- straight linc 


2 Border — : 
PRESEN S 3 Border design — pine cone 


Floral ornament lily 
Conventionalized floral ornament 


Mistletoe border 
Marine border — ships 


“ue & 


Conventionalized flower 





Floral ornament jonquil 
Holly 


FOR S Floral ornament Ai 
9 Wreath ae 10 Morning glory 


10 Flower spray . 11 Conventionalized flower 
WINTER 11 Morning glory buds qs “~ 12 Tulip 15 Apple 
12 Border — nasturtium 13 Aster 16 Thistle 
EVENING 13 Drop pattern — sweet pea Price, 30 cents 14 Border of fishes 17 Poppy 
_ Stenciling offers many opportunities for the application of design in decoration of textiles for use in the 
school and home. It is also one of the most fascinating forms of applied design. and may be used for decorating 


EM PLOYMENT covers, doilies, curtains, cushions, etc. 


LL. HE. NORRIS, S4 Clayton st., Dorchester, Mase. 


— a 
Se oo 


Floral ornament 


ri 
8 Fleur de lis ornament 
9 Border of sunbonnet babies 























TEACHERS’ 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR 
TO 


WASHINGTON 


VIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


WEDNESDAY, DECErBER 28, 1910 


ROUND TRIP FARES 


816.00 815.00 813.50 
From NEW YORK 
According to hotel selected 


Three Day Trip Covering All Necessary Expenses and Visiting All the 
Principal Points of Interest at the National Capital 


Full information and tickets may be obtained of Ticket Agents, or RODNEY MACDONOUGH, D. P. A., 
5 Bromfield Street, Boston 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 
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Books That Wear Well 


The Committee on Bookbinding of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, in its report at the 
Annual Meeting in June, 1909, stated that after 
a comparative test of the durability of the books 
of the twenty-eight leading publishers of juvenile 
books, those issued by the American Book Com- 
pany possessed wearing qualities superior to 
those of any other publisher. 

Mr. A. L. Bailey, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and Librarian of the Free Library of 
Wilmington, Delaware, says: “‘We believe the 
American Book Company stood at the head of 
the list because most of the books have been 
especially strengthened for the express purpose 
of resisting hard usage. We consider 
the record of the Company a good one, and we 
should be exceedingly happy if other publishers 
of juvenile books could get anywhere near it.”’ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers of the Leading 
School and College Textbooks 





New York Cincinnati 
Boston San Francisco 


Chicago 
Atlanta 








LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS BASED ON CHILD LIFE 


* 
7. 


, , 
ify. a 


{| 

| 
LITTLE maorul 
EVERYWHERE 





3y Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life 
Readers,” and Julia Dalrymple, author of “ Little Me Too,” ete. 
Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. 

The following volumes are ready: 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETTY IN CANADA 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 


Others in Preparation 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 40 cents. 


UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 


The primary series which is the best graded and awakens the 
keenest child interest. It has the largest amount of material and 
is used as a basal series or an “expressior series ’’ to accompany 
any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 33,°iitten Avenue, Chicago 

















A New Book of Unusual Importance 


Songs of a Little Child's 
Day 





Words by Music by 
EMILIE POULSSON ELEANOR SMITH 


6 ie beautiful book, the product of tried and trusted 
workers for childhood, has several claims upon pub- 
lic favor. In it the authors have responded to the 
little child’s need of short, expressive songs, voicing for 
him his joy in Nature, his affections, his childish ideals. 


Distinctive features of the book are the brevity of the 
songs, the real simplicity of the words and music; the 
avoidance of the commonplace, the self-conscious and the 
sentimental. The Words keep near to the child’s usual 
vocabulary, but have touches of grace that will enrich and 
refine his language. The Music, though well within the 
child’s power of musical ‘expression, gives him simple 
examples of good musical art 


The songs are grouped under eleven different headings, 
and the book is illustrated with fifteen fuil-page pictures 
from drawings by Ruth E. Newton. 


Beautifully bound, with cover design in 
colors and gold Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Send for descriptive circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass, 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 




















A YEAR OF 
PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 
By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 


Joint author of “A Year Book for Primary Grades ”’ 


Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 


Vol. I-—First Term. For September, October, November 
and December. 


Vol. IT—Second Term. For January, February and March. 
Vol. I1I— Third Term. For April, May and June. 


Those teachers so fortunate as to possess the FIRST TERM 
of “A Year of Primary Occupation Work ”’ will welcome the 
second and third books. Miss Graves has continued her 
very commendable work of bringing the. kindergarten and 
primary teacher into closer and intelligent co-operation by 
means of the systematic use of the so-called “Gifts” and 
“ Occupation’ work, supervised and unsupervised. 

The SECO VD TERM covers the months of January, Febru- 
ary and March, and in addition to the Supervised Occupa- 
tions ani Seat Work sections, Written Language Sequences 
are introduce!. These Written Language Sequences are 
continued through the THIRD TERM, for April, May and 
June. The illustrations of charts, patterns, posters and sand- 
table work are in keeping with those of the First Term. 

With the fund of occupation work which this book offers 
the teacher’s daily task is lightened, and the children’s ‘inter- 
est and eagerness to,do the work is incréased. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
























Primary Education | 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Vo_tume XVIII DecEMBER IQIO NUMBER I0 


PRIMARY EDUCATION The Origin of Modern Edu- 


ife PUBLISHED BY TH! , 
: iia A a aaa | Ideals 
o PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY cational Ideals 

50 Brom FIELD STR EET, BosToN .M. V. O’SHEA, lt niversity of Wisconsin 
NOTICE T would probably be impossible to get a’ half dozen 
N New SuBscriprions may begin at any time. Ten issues, September to June in students of the history of education to agree upon the 
TY clusive, constitute the volum« a 4 , ‘ : , nate : 

precise time when our present-day educational ideals 

RENEWALS — Subscribers do not always find it convenient to renew at expiration, and had their beginning. It would certainly not be p »SSI- 
is a matter of convenience to them, we follow the general custom of continuing - 


1e paper, and extending to all subscribers a reasonable time in which to make ble to find agreement among thém regarding the men who first 
payment unless they order the Y lis ti “d ° 4 £ of ° ° 

we ee ee ee treated education in the spirit of modern science. But while 

Rewirrances — Checks, drajts, and money orders should be made to the order oj the there is difference of opinion on these points, still no one will 


Primary Education Company. © As an acknowledgment of your remittance the date i E 
S t the label of the first or second paper you receive ajter you remit will be changed. Question the statement that John Locke was the first to at- 


ae ee ee ee ee ee tract general attention on account of the saneness of his 

a a ae ee sig aan att in views on teaching. He stands out pre-eminent because of his 
the NEW YORK 18 F. 17TH STREF1 SAN FRANCISCO 717 MARKET STREET method of looking upon human nature, and also because of 
ind snieniiin what might be called his naturalistic attitude toward educa- 
any Witi1AM Briccs Co , 29-33 RicuMonp Street West, ToRoNTO, AND McCLELLAND tion. The most of those who have written on teaching have 
eet ee ee ee ee ee not been naturalists. ‘They have not observed children and 


| Cur American Scoot anp Cortece Text-Boox AcrNcy, 10 Avonpate Roav, educational methods as a biologist observes animals or plants 
icago Croypon, Lonpon ? 


AUSTRALIA or as a physicist observes physical phenomena, or as an 





0 A. C. Preston, 10 & 11 Citizens’ BUILDING, 285 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 4 ct ronomer observes the stars. The majority of educationists 
—, have developed their theories out of their own consciousness 
eee ee largely. Their opinions are inferences or deductions from 
ee eee oe ea eee principles they have gained from religious or ethical teaching, 
Copyright, 1910, by Primary Epvucation ComMPANy or from some other.source, rather than conclusions derived 


— = = = ———_—_— from thorough first-hand study of human nature. As one 
Manvscrrprs — Address ail manuscripts intended for publication to the Editor runs through the educational writers from Plato’s time for- 
Perm r Epu ton, so Bromfield Street. Bos M 
»M ee ee oe eee re i ward, he can tell almost at a glance whether any given author 
cypress ~ Was in the habit of studying directly the things he was writing 
. about, or whether it was his custom to separate himself from 
Contents | 


things, and work out his theories without regard to the con 























The Origin of Modern Educational Ideals .... M. V. O'SHEA 545 ie Gnatithes ert hie - 
Birthdays... selec, Mane Exertox ca Tete realities with which he should deal. 
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great public school which every child in the community from 
five to fourteen years of age must attend. The problems 
of teaching to-day are in considerable part concerned with 
the instruction of vast numbersof children. Somewhat different 
problems existed in Locke’s day. What concerned him was 
the way to train the individual child, or at least small groups 
of children, considering the nature of the child, and the re- 
quirements for a happy life in maturity. The ‘‘Thoughts on 
Education” really comprises a series of letters written by 
Locke to parents, and on this account his entire work has a 
certain simplicity and practical character which most educa- 
tional books lack. The majority of writers, perhaps, when 
they write a book do not have definite problems in view, and 
consequently they are likely to get far away from actual situa- 
tions either in the home or in the school. Locke was saved 
this danger because he had to deal with concrete, specific 
problems which were of great imporance to the parents who 
consulted him. 

Locke, being a physician, naturally kept in view the needs 
of the body. He attached chief importance to hardening the 
body, so that the child might be able to resist disease. He 
counseled parents and tutors against permitting children 
to dress warmly, for this would weaken them. They must 
be permitted to get their feet wet. They should become 
accustomed to bathing in coldwater. They should be taught 
to swim, and should live an outdoor life. Their food should 
be very simple, confined mainly to bread and fruit. They 
should learn early to control their appetites. Of one thing 
they should have all that they will take in childhood —sleep; 
but in order that they may not cultivate drowsy or lazy habits, 
they should not be permitted to lie in bed mornings. Rather 
they should be made to go to bed very early in the evening. 
If this be done, they will acquire the habit of going to bed 
early and thus avoid acquiring habits of dissipation. He 
who retires early escapes a good deal of temptation; and 
besides, he is more realy to arise promptly, which is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to avoid becoming lazy and in- 
different. 

It can be appreciated how deeply Locke must have felt 
the importance of this simple, rigorous kind of life for chil- 
dren, when the tendency among the people of his time was 
exactly the other way. But Locke looked on the matter in 
an unprejudiced manner, and he saw the evil effects of a sort 
of training which took the stamina out of children, thus 
weakening their moral character, and developing in them 
habits which were inimical to success in any sort of life. 

As intimated above, Locke did not believe in soft methods, 
either in training the body or in forming the character. He 
suffered from ill-health a good deal himself, which doubtless 
impressed upon him the desirability of developing a rigorous 
body in the early years. His condition undoubtedly required 
that he restrain his appetite in every direction, and this im- 
pressed upon him the necessity of establishing self-denial 
early in children. What he found to be most desirable in 
himself he saw would be most essential in others, for those 
who lacked it were constantly suffering various sorts of 
physical, intellectual, and emotional ills, because of their 
yielding to their desires and passions. Locke never gives 
in on the doctrine that children must be taught to restrain 
themselves. They must not be indulged in most of their 
desires. If they want a thing very much, that is the best 
reason why it should ordinarily not be given to them. This 
philosophy will seem almost cruel to some teachers, and 
probably it could be carried too far; but that it has a great 
deal of merit in it, the present writer does not doubt for a 
moment. All that we know about human nature, as well as 
everyday experience, seem to show that people go too far in 
self-indulgence. It is probable that the majority of us would 
get more out of life and be happier if we could restrain our 
impulses better than we do. This probably does not apply 
to teachers as fully as it does to most other people, because 
our profession enforces self-restraint upon us. But in our 
teaching we have to take account of the circumstances in the 
lives of people in general rather than those who follow s__ne 
special profession. 

One who knows Locke’s general attitude toward life could 
predict that he would insist upon obedience in the early years. 
This he does without any qualification. The young child 
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must stand in awe of his superiors. He must acquire the 
habit of instant compliance with authority. If he is stubborn 
he must be coerced into obedience. Locke did not hesitate 
to use the rod if a child showed obstinacy or temper when 
his parent or his teacher made a request of him. As the child 
grows older, the parent and teacher are to make more of a 
companion of him. If he be made obedient in the early 
years, he can be given larger freedom later on. ‘But,’ says 
Locke, “‘ whatever else you do, establish in the child from the 
beginning the habit of instant obedience.” 

Many persons have severely criticised Locke on account 
of his views on this subject; but are we not in these latter 
days coming to take Locke’s point of view? Do we not 
realize that obedience after all is the first law of life? Gentle- 
ness and tenderness are, of course, highly esteemed in a 
teacher; but the more we know about childhood the clearer 
it seems to become that the normal child requires at times 
some coercion in order that he may adapt himself to necessary 
and reasonable rules and regulations. ~To my mind Locke 
is perfectly right in his views on this matter of obedience. 
From all I can see a child is happier in the end if he learns 
in the beginning to respect the authority of the teacher and the 
parent. A teacher could do no better than to make it per- 
fectly apparent the first few days of school that obedience is 
the first law of the school. 

Locke goes on and urges teachers and parents to appeal 
to the interests of children, and so to secure their co-opera- 
tion to the fullest extent. He makes it clear-that he would do 
all that he could to fill the child’s life with interesting ac- 
tivities, so that the latter would be inclined to do the right 
thing of his own volition. He is most emphatic in saying 
that lessons are not to be made disagreeable tasks. He does 
not like to force children to study, because then they will ac- 
quire a distaste for it. He suggests that we ought not to pre- 
sent any study to the child until it will appeal to him as really 
worth while. If we could observe these regulations, Locke 
feels that the child would like his studies; whereas if we ignore 
these principles he will hate his books, and so he will have 
to be constantly driven to his work. These views seem 
thoroughly modern; what most of us are trying to do to-day 
is to work them out into detailed application. 

There is one principle of teaching which Locke is con- 
tinually insisting upon. He says: ‘“‘Make good actions 
habitual. Nothing is really learned until it is worked over 
into a habit.” Learning rules or precepts about conduct, 
unless these are wrought out into practice, is worse then use- 
less. Locke’s view of human nature leads him to feel that a 
rule is of slight service when it runs against contrary habits, 
so that he is not willing to leave any desirable activity which 
the parent or teacher is striving to develop until it has become 
so fixed in the child’s thought and action that he can hardly 
fail to perform it. 

In this latter respect Locke is dealing with one-of the 
greatest problems in teaching. In all times teachers and 
parents have been inclined to rely too much upon precept 
and rules. Especially is this true in the school. Many of 
us feel that when a pupil has memorized a rule he will be 
able to apply it. We forget that the whole current of his 
life until this time may have been in a direction quite 
different from the rule, and if so, there is not one chance in 
ten thousand that the rule will have much effect upon him. 
Locke’s protest against the learning of rules which are not 
embodiéd in habits is even more applicable to-day than it 
was in his time. It probably could be said that if, in the 
average school-room, three times as much attention should 
be given to the establishment of habits, and one-third as much 
to the learning of rules, it would be better for pupils in the end 

It has already been suggested that Locke did not spare the 
rod if it could be of service in teaching a child compliance 
with reasonable authority. But it is interesting to note that, 
while he would not hesitate to whip a child, he did condemn 
chiding them. He would not tolerate scolding or fault- 
finding. He said that scolding develops in children the very 
evils of which it is desired to rid them. This view is repre- 
sented many, times in the course of his “Thoughts,” which 
fact indicates that he attaches a good deal of importance to 
it. Can any teacher to-day doubt the soundness of Locke’s- 
suggestions regarding the correction of children? It is true 
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that we seem to be getting away from corporal punishment. 
But would it not be better to keep the rod than to have 
to resort to complaining and scolding? Is there not a more 
wholesome atmosphere in the school-room when there is little 
talking about good order, but where force is used occasionally, 
if necessary? Locke showed the psychology of this matter. 
Chiding only irritates and spreads disorder, whereas the 
application of force will at times help the child to solve prob- 
lems of conduct which otherwise never would be solved 
for him. In an older day the rod was used too much; in our 
day it is possible that it may be used too little. At any rate, 
it seems certain that a child who is scolded a great deal is 
more likely to be injured then helped in his:moral life. If it 
is objectionable to use any force in his training, then it would 
be better to rely wholly upon striving to make good conduct so 
attractive to him that he will be dissuaded from wrong-doing. 
This seems to be in accord with Locke’s views, which in 
turn seem to be in accord with the tendencies of human 
nature. 

Locke’s views on the studies that are of greatest worth do 
not seem to be in harmony with our contemporary practice. 
This, of course, we might expect. Since his day new sub- 
jects have been developed. The requirements for right 
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living have changed a great deal, and these changes have, 
of course, made certain modifications in respect to subjects 
which ought to be studied by children really imperative. In 
Locke’s day the persons who were educated belonged to the 
so-called leisure classes. Locke thought that the chief thing 
in the training of the boy belonging to such a class was to 
make a gentleman of him. To this enti it is better that he 
should travel and study nature and people than that he should 
be put through the classics. Locke himself was displeased 
with the sort of training he had in college; he thought it was 
formal and mechanical, and was not related closely enough to 
real life. In this respect his views are in line with our present- 
day views of education. Locke felt that to get an individual 
ready for a certain kind of life he should be introduced in 
school to that kind of life so far as this is possible. Taking 
this principle in a large way, we could probably follow no 
better one in our own educational work. But the ‘needs of 
our own day have become so complex, the interests of our 
pupils are so diverse, and knowledge has increased to such an 
almost inconceivable extent, that our problem is very much 
more difficult than it was in Locke’s time. Esp>cially is 
this so since now we try to educate all children, while Locke 
had to think only of a special class, 
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Birthdays 


Mary ELLEeRTON 

Do you celebrate birthdays in your room? We do. Not 
one passes without notice. If the birthday comes on a school 
day, I appoint the birthday child as my helper for the day. 
I place on her desk a tiny bunch of flowers, or, if flowers are 
not easy to get, a little American flag set in a standard. Then 
at recreation period we have the birthday celebration, which 
is a very simple affair. I have a regular set of candles such 
as are used for Christmas trees. I count ovt one for each 
year and place them upon the cover of a pasteboard box 
ftom which one side has been removed. Inside the box is the 


birthday surprise, which usually consists of an animal cracker 
for each pupil. After the candles are lighted, the crackers 
are distributed by the happy birthday child while we sing the 
birthday greeting. When all are served the feast begins, and 
ends, all too soon. Thelife,even of the largest cracker animal, 
is incredibly short. Then the birthday child chooses three 
children to help her blow out the candles. It is great fun! 
How their eyes shine as they stand about the birthday 
cake, as they politely call it. Once in awhile some generous 
mother sends us a real birthday cake as a treat. This is 
not an easy thing to serve when one’s family is as large as 
mine. And yet when I see the beaming faces I say 
‘Bless their hearts! We'll always celebrate the birthdays.” 
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Picture Lessons 


Lyp1A MARGARET WILBUR 


Christmas Chimes 
(Painting by Edwin Blashtield) 
Lesson I 
FTER a few moments’ silent study, discuss the picture 
in class. Question the class for details they would 
be likely to overlook, and suggest the real meaning 
of the picture. The questions may be as follows: 
Do you remember the story of how the angels sang, one night 
long ago? What was it they sang? Why? Where are 
these angels? What are they doing? What kind of music 
will these bells ring out? (Joyful.) How can you tell? 
(Happy faces of the angels.) How many bells are there? 
How are the angels ringing them? Will they ring loudly or 
softly? What do we call music that is made by bells? 
(Chimes.) Is it day or night in this picture? What night 
do you think it is? Have you ever heard the Christmas 
bells ring? What would be a good name for this picture? 
The artist, Edwin Blashfield, called it the “Christmas Chimes.” 

It is always well to tell the class some points of interest about 
the artist of a picture, and of his work. Teach,the expres- 
sions mural artist, public buildings, Congressional Library, 
and studies, as they are used. 

Mr. Blashfield is 2n American artist, a native of New 
York City. He is a mural artist, and has helped to decorate 
the walls of many of our public buildings. The capitol 
buildings in St. Paul and Des Moines, the Court House in 
Baltimore, and the Congressional Library in Washmgton, 
all contain some of his work. He has also painted ~several 
other pictures, many life-sized portraits, and a large number 
of ceiling and wall decorations in New York. The “ Christ- 
mas Chimes” was painted in Paris and was exhibited there 
in 1892. ‘The studies for the bells were made at the old church 
of St. Nicholas at Blois and at Giotto’s Tower in Florence. 

Place this word-list on the blackboard: angels in the bel- 
fry, chimes, happy faces, Christmas Eve, doves, Peace on 
Earth, in Paris, Blashfield, public buildings, mural. Have 
them used in sentences, ovally and for written work. 
When completed, have the work read, corrected, and copied. 
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Lesson II 
Memory Lesson — ‘“‘Chrisimas Bells”’ 


Teach the following words and phrases: familiar carols; 
Christendom; revolved from night to day; a chant sublime. 
Place the poem on the blackboard. Be sure that the class 
understands the meaning of each verse before it is memorized 
“What does that mean?” is a question that should be asked 
often in teaching poetry. Teach the proper indentation and 
punctuation of each verse, also. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


(Written, December 25, 1864.) 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, ; 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


. 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to dav: 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 
Of peace on earth, good will to men Longfellow 
Why do bells for Christmas ring ? 
Why do little children sing ? 


Once a lovely shining star 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved, until its light 
Made a manger cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay 

Pijlowed soft upon the hay, 

And the mother said, and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the Holy Child.” 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. —Fu ene Field 





Experience Corner 


Some “’Teacherisms” 
(Continued) 

T was almost noon. The principal stepped into her 

primary room for a few minutes’ visit. The teacher, 

a girl of several years’ experience, was working, as she 

was wont to phrase it, ‘‘with a full head of steam on.” 
Just at that time, she was engaged with every nerve-cell she 
possessed, in a mad effort to finish a fifteen minute reading 
lesson in eleven and three quarters. The principal watched 
the headlong progress of the recitation until her own nerves 
stiffened in sympathy with the little people dutifully taking 
in their new words by gulps; then she looked at the teacher 
who was steadily gaining on the clock amid the inward bursts 
of applause furnished by a somewhat Puritan and super 
sensitive conscience. As she noted the tense lines in the 
girl’s face, as well as her strained tone of voice and jerky. 
irregular movements, the visitor understood, for the first time, 
the cause of the drooping languor that always marked this 
teacher’s appearance at the close of each schocl day. Her 
intense fatigue and dragging step had been nc ticeable, even 
from the very opening week of school, and, since this new 
member of her corps was young and very successful in her 
field, the principal had often wondered why the work in such 
a light room could prove to be so wearing as it evidently was. 
Here was the plain solution of the problem. 


With a sudden interest, she looked about the room. The 
children were trying hard to be good and obedient. There 


was a very evident spirit of industry abroad in the ranks of 
little people, but there was also noticeable a feeling of discom- 
fort and a restlessness that only the teacher’s quick glances 
served to keep down. A quick and comprehensive examina- 
tion of the prevailing conditions soon furnished a clue to the 
causes of this strained atmosphere that marred the other™ ise 
pleasant room. 
In the first place, the curtains, which had been car2<ul 
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adjusted to the early morning light, had, it was easy to see, 
not been touched since that time. The stronger brilliancy of 
the mid-day sun now caused a very trying glare in a school- 
room where paint and wood-work had both been designed to 
preserve the eye-sight of the children. The sun, in its steady 
progress, had moved along the side of the building until, 
reaching the part of the room where the shades were not 
lowered very far, it poured a distressingly hot flood of sun- 
shine full on the shoulders of the three children who occupied 
the back seats in their respective rows. Amid the white glare 
that shone, blinding and absolutely unsoftened, upon their 
papers, a dozen would-be faithfuls were vainly trying to work. 
Several little people, nearer the front of the room, evidently 
children with weak eyes, were vainly trying to copy some 
sentences from the blackboard that at nine o’clock had been 
the brightest place in the room, but now was almost obscured 
in gloom. One restless, very small girl was wearily twisting 
about in an effort to find some easier position for her tiny 
dangling feet. Near the back of the room, a sorely troubled 
boy waved a frantic hand in a hopelessly futile effort to at- 
tract the attention of the teacher to his broken pencil point. 
The thermometer, plainly visible from its position on a 
nearby wall, registered a temperature several degrees above 
the conventional standard. In the meantime, the teacher, 
oblivious to all discomfort in her tense efforts to finish her 
schedule, labored untiringly on. 

The principal arose quietly and moved about the room, 
showering comfort wherever she went. A curtain was 
lowered here, a window there. Three children breathed 
three simultaneous sighs as the sun vanished from their un- 
comfortable little backs. Charles received his pencil, and happy 
Mary tucked a plump forefinger into the principal’s hand 
and went off to the janitor’s room to be measured for a foot- 
rest. During the noon hour, a child brought the teacher a 
folded note which read: 

My dear Miss T— 

I wish to share with you a quaint expression of an old country 
aunt of mine who used to say when she saw me rushing through my 
work under high pressure, “All the work in the world does not have to 
he finished up by to-night. There is another day coming.” O.G. 

The primary supervisor,on her way home from the mid- 
year vacation, had been visiting the schools of an eastern city. 
As she neared the scene of her labors, the principal of a build- 
ing in the same district boarded the train and the two fell 
into a conversation. 

“Well, what new ideas did you gain?” asked the princi- 
pal interestedly. ‘‘You know,” she added with a laugh, 
“all original and advanced ideas are supposed to emanate 
from the east.” 

“It must be admitted that I gathered together a store of 
inspiration, as well as a goodly stock of advanced thought 
and improved methods. Being especially concerned with 
the “‘ins ard outs” of primary work, I concentrated my at- 
tention almost exclusively on that line of thought. However, 
I was much impressed by one thing that was noticeable even 
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as far up in the grades as the third. It was a matter of 
much surprise to me and if you care to listen or are interested, 
I will share it with you.” 

“Out with it,” came the quick invitation. “A school 
principal must be interested in all sorts of things, you know.” 

“Then, listen to my latest discovery in the pedagogical 
field. It all came about through my visit paid to an advanced 
second grade room. The children in the higher class were busily 
reciting a difficult number lesson and the remainder of the 
pupils were engaged in what the teacher called their prepara- 
tion work. This most interesting occupation was nothing 
more nor less than the vitally absorbing task of copying from 
blackboard to slate, a series of long, interminable lines of 
000 + 0000 c000000. I watched the children as with 
patient little hands they toiled away at this meaningless 
and exceedingly monotonous bit of seat work. The question 
that arose in my mind was this: What benefit did the little 
unfortunates derive from such an endless repetition of nothing 
as this appeared to be. The only answer that I could 
conjure up seemed to be based upon the old Satan and mis- 
chief theory. In visiting other rooms, I noticed many other 
examples of kinds of seat work that seemed to have no other 
purpose in view but the wholly subordinate idea of keeping 
the children engaged in something for fear they might get 
into trouble. There were all kinds of sorting occupations 
in evidence. The pupils sorted beads, sticks, geometrical 
figures and even straws of varying lengths. Work at the seats 
that would really benefit the workers was exceedingly rare, 
and yet, think of it, the mothers send their children to us and 
often deny themselves much needed help in household duties, 
in order that the little ones may !e benefited. How often 
the primary teacher takes these same children and forces 
them to consume many precious hours in tasks that are simply 
wasted time and leave the children no stronger than they 
were before! Something is wrong. Either teachers lack 
originality or industry or else they do not understand clearly 
enough that the work at the seats should review and impress 
the new work presented in class. 

“Tt is true that I did see some rooms in which the teacher 
had successfully struggled with this baffling problem. One 


_intelligent little lady gave her little ones who, by the way, had 


been in first grade only three days, boxes of colored strips of 
paper. These were cut in various lengths and sizes and the 
boys and girls were trying very hard to make original borders, 
tasteful in design and harmonious in color. Another bright 
teacher gave her pupils the new words, written in large let- 
ters upon sheets of paper. Armed with the ever useful kinder- 
garten scissors they cut out the word, thus impressing its 
form. 

‘‘By the way,” she asked, as she busily gathered up her 
belongings at the home station, ‘‘why do teachers, as a class, 
almost invariably speak of seat work as ‘busy work’? Is not 
all work supposed to busy the worker? It is certainly an un- 
pleasant and meaningless repetition of the same idea, to say 
the least.”’ 


Someone is Coming To-night 


Nina B. HARTFORD 
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My Bed is a Boat 


And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do; 

Perhaps a slice of wedding-cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two, 


My bed is like a little boat; 

Nurse helps me in when I embark; 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat 

And starts me in the dark. 


At night, I go on board and say 
Good-night to all my friends on shore; 
[ shut my eyes and sail away 
And see and hear no more. 


Practical Language Games 
WINNIFRED WILBUR 
I THe TELEPHONE 

(To teach the correct use of the pronoun I and the interrogative 
“may I.’’) 

(Two children take positions in front oj room, each holding 
one hand to the ear and the other to the mouth to represent using 
a telephone. A third child stands at one side. 
substitute the name of some javorite toy for ‘‘dolls.”’) 

First child (speaks) ‘Hello, Central! 
one-o-five, please. ”’ 

Second child (after a pause) 

First ‘Hello! 
child’s name.) 

Second ‘Yes, it is I. 

First “Yes, it is I. Can’t you come over?” 

Second “Vil ask my mamma. (Turns to third child.) 
Mamma, may I go to Mary’s?” 

Third child ‘Yes, dear, you may go.” 


ab 
Second (to first) ‘‘ Yes, mamma says I may come. 


Boys may 
Give me double- 


* Hello.” 


Is that you, Bessie?” (May substitute 


Is this Mary?” 





front of the room. 
opposite the first, some distance away.) 














All night across the dark we steer; 
But when the day returns at last, 
Safe in my room, beside the pier, 
I find my vessel fast. 
—From “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by R. L. Stevenson 


First **We will make candy.” 

Second ‘*Good!” 

First ‘‘Have you a popper?” 

Second “I beg your pardon ??’ 

First ‘‘Have you a popper?” 

Second. “Yes, I will bring it. Shall I bring my dolls, too ?” 
First ‘‘Yes. Come right over.” 

Second “Allright. Goodby.” 

First ‘‘Goodby.” 


2 ECHOEs: 
(Correct use of teach and learn.) 
(One child may stand by his seat or take position in the 
The child representing the echo may stand 


Child ‘‘Halloo-o0-o0o0!”’ 

Echo (softly) ‘‘Hallo-oo-00!”’ 
Child ‘Where are you?” 
Echo ‘‘Where are you?” 
Child ‘Can you see me?” 
Echo “Can you see me?” 
Child ‘‘What is your name?” 





the 
and 
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‘What is your name?” Teacher ‘I am afraid you came so early you didn’t eat 


Child ‘‘Mynameis Arthur.” (Child gives hisownname.) your breakfast.” 

Echo ‘‘My name is Arthur.” Boys “Oh no, indeed, we all ate our breakfast.”’ 

Child ‘Why, is your name Arthur, too?” Teacher “Well, play your game before the bell rings.” 
Echo “Your name Arthur, too?” Boys ‘‘Yes, Miss Brown.” (Boys lift hats and teacher 
Child ‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!  Isn’t that funny?” walks on.) 

cae eu Ha! Ha! Isn’t that funny ?” 5 NEIGHBORS 

Child ‘Can you sing?” on , , : : 

Mis “0s woe sing? (Two little girls wearing wraps and both carrying dolls or 
Child “I will call ~<tte to sing.” wheeling them in doll carriages walk across front of room. 
Echo ‘I will teach you to sing.” They meet and stop to chat.) 


Child “Can you learn this song?” 
Echo ‘Can you learn this song?” 
(Child sings and Echo repeats each phrase sojtly.) 


First ‘Good morning, Mrs. Allen.” 
name. ) 

Second ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Wallace. This is such a 
fine morning I thought I would take the baby out for a little 
fresh air.” 


(Child may use any 








1st Phrase 
CSS 


Hush-a- by, ba - by, thy cra-dle is green, 


4 2d Phrase i a 
* << = a a ee ; 

i % ! 4 ~ 

[oa a 











Fa -ther’sa o - ble-man,Moth-er’s a queen; 
4 3d Phrase 
mi ‘a Sh A EARLS CASE _# ESE 
ae ee 
—S yt -—— 


Sis-ter’s a la- dy and wears a gold ring, 
4th Phrase 
 % 








Broth-er’s a drum-mer anddrumsfor the King. 


(Any song with distinct phrases will do. The song entitled ‘* Bobby 
Redbreast”’ from the ** Song Series Primer”’ is a very good one.) 


3 A Morninc CHAT 
(A lesson in politeness) 


(A boy and girl wearing their hats walk across the floor 
until they meet.) 

Boy, (raising his hat) 
name. ) 

Girl (bowing) ‘‘Gocd morning, George. Where are you 
going ?”’ 

Boy “I beg your pardon, I didn’t understand you.” 

Girl ‘I asked you where you were going.” 

Boy ‘Oh, I am off to play ball.” 

Girl ‘With whom?” 

Boy “Oh, Frank and I are going to have a little game. 

Girl “And Alice and I are going to pick some flowers.” 
(She drops her handkerchief. Boy picks it up.) ‘‘Thank 
you very much, George.”’ 

Boy ‘You are very welcome, Mary. 

Girl ‘*Good morning, George.” 

(Boy again lijts his hat and both walk on.) 


‘Gocd morning, Mary.” (Girl’s 


” 


Gocd morning.” 


4 A FRIENDLY MEETING 


(To teach correct verb forms) 


(Several boys sit along on front seats or on top of front desks. 
A girl or the teacher walks along and stops.) 


Teacher ‘‘Gocd morning, boys.” 

Boys (lijting hats) ‘Gocd morning, Miss Brown.” 

Teacher ‘Why did you come to school so early this morn- 
ing?” 


” 


Boys ‘We came to have a game cf marbles. 

Teacher ‘Oh, that is it!” 

One boy “Yes, we are going to teach Fred to play.” 

Teacher ‘I am sure he will learn the game very quickly. 
You look as if you had been running, Roy.” 

Roy ‘Ralph and I ran a race to school.” 

Teacher “Did you win?” 

Roy “No, Miss Brown, Ralph won, but I think I shall 
win the next time.” 


First ‘How is the baby now? I hear she has been ill.” 
Second “Oh yes, she has been very ill with the mumps 


but is nearly well now, thank you. Has Ruth ever had the 
mumps?” 


First’ “Yes, she had them when she was a little baby.” 
Second ‘That is good. I am so glad to have them over 


with. Have you done your spring cleaning yet?” 


First ‘No, not yet. Iam waiting for the paper-hangers.”’ 

Second ‘I shall not begin until the baby is entirely well.” 

First “TI must be going now. I hope you will call soon, 
Mrs. Allen.”’ 

Second ‘‘Thank you. I shall call very soon. Good 
morning.” 

First ‘Good morning.” 


6 Mavy’s FRIEND 
(To teach the form of introduction) 


(Two girls, May and Alice, walk along front of room tll 
they meet a third girl, Blanche. All stop.) 

May ‘‘Good evening, Blanche.” 

Blanche ‘‘Good evening, May.” 

May ‘I want you to meet my friend Alice.”’ 

Blanche (shakes hands with Alice) “1 am very glad to 
meet you, Alice.”’ 

Alice “And I am very glad to meet you, too. May has 
often spoken cf you.” 
Blanche (to May) 
while Alice is here.” 
May ‘Thank you. We will surely come very soon.” 

Alice ‘Yes, indeed.” 
May ‘‘We must be going as we have some shopping to 
do this evening.” 
(All say goodbye and walk on.) 


“T hope you will both call and see me 

















Local Geography for the Third 


Grade IV 
A Year’s Work in Industrial and Social 


Problems 


LILIAN BERGOLD BERNSTORFF, PH.B. 
(Formerly of Western Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, IIl.) 


Amplification of Course as Previously Outlined 


Wat PreopLe Do—CutEeF OccuPATIONS 
Stock Raising 

Before beginning, an additional visit is made to rough 
land to develop the fact that such lands cannot be farmed, 
but are useful for pasture. It is also noted that stock is 
raised upon level lands, which are better. As many of the 
children in the class come from the outlying farms the teacher 
can, by careful questioning, manage to have them contribute 
the greater part of information. Horses, cattle, hogs, and 
sheep are studied in turn. Each is described. What and 
how do they eat? Habits of each? Care given? Chief 
breeds? Average weight, age and value? Why are horses, 
cattle, hogs, and sheep raised ? 

Next the children study the marketing of stock and here 
it is the teacher’s turn to contribute most of the information. 
When the cattle, hogs and sheep are fat enough for the 
market they are shipped in special cars to the great packing 
centers of our country, Kansas City and Omaha, but especially 
to the Union Stock Yards of Chicago, the biggest cattle market 
in the world. These cities are located with reference to 
Macomb. Who can tell how the cattle are arranged in the 
cars? How watered and fed while there? One man has 
charge of a certain number of animals and stays with them 
all the time to see that they get plenty of water and feed so 
that when they land they will be in good condition for sale. 
When will cattle bring the best prices — when a few arrive 
or when an unusually large number come in? 

In our study of the meat-market we have already learned 
that cattle, hogs and sheep supply man with meat, also that 
meat is an expensive food and dearer than grain. Now we 
shall see what they supply besides meat. In the large pack- 
ing houses every part of the animal is used for some purpose. 
The blood and many of the bones of the animals are used to 
make fertilizer and stock feed; the hides are turned into 
leather; the wool is sent to woolen-mills to be made into cloth; 
while the hair is sold for making camel’s hair pencils, cloth 
called “shoddy” and plaster. Large bones, such as hip 
bones, horns and shoulder blades, are sold for making 
buttons and combs; thigh bones for handles of tooth-brushes 
and knives. Hoofs, horns, and marrow are made into glue. 
Hair from the tails is sold for cushions and mattresses. The 
bristles of the hog are used for brushes, and pepsin, which 
comes from the lining of its stomach, is sold for aiding our 
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digestion. Fiddle strings are made from the 
entrails of sheep. The fats are used for 
making all kinds of soaps, as well as butterine. 
Some parts of the beef are used for making 
soup and other parts for making beef 
extracts. Since every part of the animals is 
carefully saved, it has been said that “all of 
the ox is used but its kick, and every bit of 
the pig but its squeal.” 





Dairying 

How many of you keep one or more dairy 
cows at home? Who make a business of 
keeping such cows? The dairy men. First 
we shall study the cows themselves and 
then their products. 
~ A good dairy cow is one which turns the 
most of its food into miik rather than beef. 
It should produce at least six quarts of milk 
every day for three hundred days of the 
} year. Jersey cows are the best, for although 
| they give a rather small amount of milk, it 
} is so rich that it makes more butter than any 
other kind. Other breeds which give rich 
milk are the Guernseys, Ayrshires, Red Polls, and Short- 


orns. You may name the breeds as I show the pictures. 
What is another good dairy breed? The Holsteins. Why? 
Describe. What is the best food for dairy cows? What 


care should be given them? 

What products do we get from dairy cows? Milk, and 
from it butter and cheese. 

Milk is poor or rich according to the amount of cream or 
butter fat it contains. Examine a drop under the microscope 
to see the little balls of fat swimming about in the clear 
fluid. Next examine some skimmed milk and then some 
cream. How much milk will one cow give? From two to 
three quarts to as many gallons. When is the milking 
usually done? How is the milk kept clean and cool? Im- 
portance of pure milk —inspection of milk and cows? 
Some farmers send their milk and cream directly to homes, 
others send it to hotels, restaurants, bakeries, ice cream par- 
lors, and milk men. The latter put the milk into pint or 
quart bottles, which are both convenient and sanitary. Cost 
of milk? Uses? 

Butter. How many of you have churning done at home? 
Tell us how cream is gathered from the milk and how butter 
is made. Now let us see how it is made at the creameries, 
where everything is done by machinery run by steam or 
electricity. Describe the separator and its work. We see 
that all butter making consists of some kind of shaking, so 
that the little balls of fat will be loosened from the milk, 
rise more rapidly, and be packed closely together. What is 
done with the skimmed milk? It is fed to hogs. 

By means of pictures or lantern slides the teacher illustrates 
how the remaining steps are taken in creameries: churning, 
working and salting the butter, cutting, wrapping, and pack- 
ing for the market. The class then makes and salts some 
butter and serves it on wafers for lunch. 

Cheese is made by curdling milk with a piece of a calf’s 
stomach called rennet. Show the children some rennet. 
The teacher tells how the curd must then be tested to see 
whether it is in the right condition to be made into cheese, 
and if so, how the curd is cut, chopped into strips, salted, 
pressed, and ripened. The class then makes some cottage 
cheese, and visits that grocery in town which has the greatest 
variety of cheese on hand. 


Poultry Raising 

Poultry, at least chickens, are kept by the majority of fami- 
lies in town and by all farmers, many of whom raise hundreds 
for the market each spring by means of incubators. A 
chicken in itself seems a small thing, but all the chickens 
of the United States at the last census were worth millions 
of dollars, and their eggs in that year at a cent apiece were 
worth one hundred and fifty. million dollars, or more than 
all the gold and silver taken from our mines that year. 

After a general introduction chickens, ducks, geese, and 
turkeys are studied in turn, the children describing the ap- 
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pearance, needs, and habits of each. This work is made 
more valuable and the interest in it heightened by having 
some child bring the fowl to be studied on a particular day, 
keeping it where the children can watch it in an animal 
cage, which the children made in their manual training 
period. 

Poultry is one of the most delicious foods eaten by man, 
as ail who have tasted chicken with gravy, roast goose and 
apple sauce, and roast turkey with cranberries, well know. 
Poultry is also raised for the eggs, because they are very 
nutritious, and for-the feathers. What chickens are prized 
especially for their fine meat? The Brahmas and the 
Cochins. For their eggs? ‘The Leghorns, Minorcas, and 
[lack Spanish. For both their meat and eggs? The 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandottes. Point out pictures of each. 
Describe an incubator and tell whether heated by lamps. 
hot air, or hot water; also its advantages. Discuss methods 
of selling poultry, eggs and feathers, and values. 


Greenhouses 

First of all the children make an excursion to a greenhouse 
to see what plants are cultivated there and how. In the 
lesson following the teacher asks such questions, among 
others, as: 

‘“‘What is a hothouse ?” 

“Why so called?” 

“What plants did you see in the hothouse yesterday? 
Make a list.” 

“How was the greenhouse heated?” 

“Who can tell me how the plants were watered ?”’ 

‘“‘How were the plants protected from insects ?”’ 

“What plants are raised at other seasons of the year? 
Why?” 

“How does the florist replenish his stock, ‘>t is, get new 
plants?” ; 

“Value of the florist’s services to the people?” 


Fruit Growing 

Make excursion to orchard or fruit farm in early spring. 
Note bloom of plants and trees. Watch developing fruit. 
Visit the same places in the fall. 

Was the erchard on level or sloping ground? Sloping. 
Why? The orchard grows better when well drained so that 
none of the trees will stand in water, but the slope should not 
be too steep to be easily cultivated. Which way should the 
land slope? Toward the north. Why? So that the cold 
winds will blow upon the orchard and prevent the blossoms 
from opening too soon. How could an orchard on level land 
be drained? With tiles. Which would have the better soil? 
Level lands, because the soil would be deeper. What should 
be done with the ground before planting trees? It should be 
plowed. 

Where do the farmer and fruitgrower get trees for plant- 
ing? From the nurseryman. How does he get the trees? 
The nurseryman plants seeds, but when he plants seeds, as 
for instance from a certain kind of apple, the tree is apt to 
produce apples of a different kind. So, as the nurseryman 
wants to raise the best possible fruit trees, he cuts off the top 
part of a tree when about two feet high, cuts a branch from 
one of his finest trees, and fastens or “grafts” it to the part 
of the little tree which is left. These soon grow together and 
when the tree is large enough to bear, its fruit will be the 
same as that from which the branch was taken. Why could 
not the farmer raise his own trees? Because he does not 
understand as much about “grafting” as the nurseryman. 
How old should the trees be when they are planted? Two 
or three years, and the largest trees of that age should be 
selected. 

In the same manner as shown above, the remaining steps 
in “fruit-growing” are taken up, and the most important 
crops studied. 


Gardening 

The next occupation studied is that of truck farming or 
market gardening. The children are led to see that the 
business of the truck farmers is to furnish the people of the 
city with vegetable food, so that the latter may devote their 
time to other occupations. As most people of Macomb raise 
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at least a part of their vegetables, there are. Hit few market 
gardeners in the outlying districts of the cit. 

An excursion to a truck garden is made and ¢rops are 
noted. a 
which are valyable for their roots, as turnips, beets, and 
carrots; for their bulbs, as onions; for their tubers, as 
potatoes; for their stens, as asparagus and celery; for their 
leaves, as cabbages, lettuce and spinach; for their seeds, as 
peas and beans; and for their fruits, as tomatoes, cucumbers 
and melons. 

In the succeeding lessons the children study how the 
gardener starts his plants in hotbeds, what soil is best, fertiliz- 
ing the soil, cultivating the fields, transplanting of such 
plants as tomatoes and cabbages, how the vegetables must be 
planted so that they may be cultivated by horse tools, use of 
seed-tape, weeding, and marketing and storing of vegetables. 
The facts are also brought out that market gardening is by 
no means easy work, but that it is very important and that 
there is pleasure in seeing the things cared for grow day by 
dav. The children also make a garden at school. 


Farining 

What are the chief crops grown? Study each with re- 
spect to: conditions most favorable, preparation of the soil, 
how seed is sown and at what time of year, cultivating, de- 
scription of plant, enemies, harvesting, average yield, market- 
ing, prices, and uses of products. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY WHICH MAY PROvE HELPFUL 

“How Our Meat is Supplied,” in “How We Are Fed” — Chamber- 
lain. 

“‘A Visit to a Great Packing Center,” in “How the World is Fed” — 
Carpenter. 

“Dairy Products,’ in ‘How We Are Fed’’ — Chamberlain. 

“Milk, Butter and Cheese,” in ‘“‘How the World is Fed” — Car- 
penter. 

“Milk, Butter and Cheese,” in “Stories of Industry,’ Vol. II. — 
Chase and Clow. 


“Poultry,” in ‘How the World is Fed’ — Carpenter. 

“Indoor Gardening,” in “Little Gardens for Boys and Girls” — 
Higgins. 

“General View of Our Fruit Industry,” in “‘How the World is Fed” 
— Carpenter. 

“How to Make a Fruit Garden’’ — Fletcher. 


“‘Market Gardening,” in ‘‘How We Are Fed’? — Chamberlain. 
“Vegetables,” in “How the World is Fed’’ — Carpenter. 
“Principles of Gardening” — Bailey. 

“Book of Vegetables” — French. 

“How to Choose a Farm” — Hunt. 

“Wheat,” in “‘How the World is Fed” — Carpenter. 

“The World’s Great Corn Patch,’’—*‘Cvclopedia of Agriculture.’’ 
“First Principles of Agriculture” — Goff and Mayne. 
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Scissors Cutting 


In the next lesson the children nam2 those vegetables” 
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F. H. Spinney, Montreal 


VISITED a Primary Class on Tuesday, and we had a 
| very interesting exercise in mental arithmetic. These 

pupils had learned to count up to 100, or more, and 

could make the figures that far. I shall give the lesson 
just as it was carried on in the class-room. 

‘“How many boys in the room can tell me how 
are?’”’? No one had the least idea. 

“Well, Israel, you can stand here by the wall, and we shall 
see how tall you are.” -Israel stocd by the wall, his height 
was marked, and measured with a ruler. He was just 45 
inches tall. 

The 45 was placed on the board, so that the pupils would be 
able to keep the number in mind. 

‘*How tall will he be when he has grown 1 inch?’ —‘‘46 
inches.” 

‘“*When he has grown 2 inches ?’’ — ‘‘ 47 inches.” 

‘When he has grown 3 inches ?’”’ — “‘ 48 inches. ”’ 

“* How many inches must he grow before he will be 50 
inches ?’’ — ‘‘5 inches.” 

‘“‘Now, who else would like to be measured ?” 
bedy would. 

‘“‘Harry may come up, and we shall see how tall he is.”’ 


tall they 


- Every- 


Harry comes forward. ‘‘How tall do you think Harry 
is?” 
Mary — ‘‘45 inches.” Tom — ‘‘49 inches.” Ida —‘‘51 


inches.” 
Other pupils guessed other numbers. 
‘‘We shall write these guesses on the board, and see who 
is the nearest right.” 
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We then found Harry’s measure, which was just 48 inches. 
‘“‘Whose guess was the nearest right?” — ‘‘Tom’s was.” 
“How much was his wrong?’’ —‘‘r inch.” 

‘‘How much was Mary’s wrong ?’’ — ‘‘3 inches.” 

‘How much was Ida’s wrong?’’—No one could seem to 
answer that; so we decided to leave that until they all became 
a little ‘‘smarter.” 

“How tall is Israel ?’’ — “‘45 inches.”’ 

“‘How tall is Harry ?”? — ‘‘ 48 inches.”’ 

‘‘How much taller is Harry than Israel?” — ‘‘3 inches.”’ 

It is needless to say that this was a most intensely in- 
teresting lesson. It was carried on in the livliest manner 
possible, lasting only about ten minutes. Teachers will find 
this a splendid exercise for a graded or miscellaneous school. 
It is a matter of vital interest to the pupils. It is also a gocd 
plan to ask the pupils to get weighed at home, and to write 
their weights on a piece of paper, so as to make sure that 
they will not forget them. A similar exercise may ke 
carried on with the weights of each child. 

On following days, also, other pupils may be measured in 
the way explained above, until the height of every pupil in 
the class has been found. 

We closed the arithmetic lesson with a rapid exercise at 
the board. The teacher places on the board: 

6 
6 

The pupils add the numbers, giving 12 as the result. 

“‘What other numbers added will give 12?” Mary — 
“7 and 5.” Ruby —‘“‘8 and 4.” John —‘‘3 and 9.” 
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‘‘We shall place these all on the board.” 


6 4 5 9 
6 8 7 3 
I2 I2 I2 12 


‘Now, I erase them all: 


I2 I2 I2 I2 


“Who will write the numbers again very quickly?” 
hands go up. ‘‘ James can try.” 

James did not write them very quickly, so they were erased 
again 

‘Who will write them more quickly than James did?” 

Several others tried, and Tom and David wrote them the 
most quickly of all. These two pupils were then allowed 
to have a contest, to see which could write the combinations 
the more quickly. Tom won, as he had all the combinations 
expressed before David had three of them. 

These are among the most delightful exercises of school 
life, if carried on in the proper spirit. Ourleading aim must 
be to study closely child nature, and learn as clearly as possible 
what to children has special interest, and what methods are 
best suited to win their eager attention. This requires the 
highest form of skill. 


Many 





Phonics as an Aid in Learning 
to Read 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


ISS A. planned to have no new word sounds for 
M December, but merely to try to present the old 
sounds in new words wherever it was possible to find 
new ones within the spoken vocabulary of the class. 

By this time the children had had so many sounds that they 
were perilously near to the confusion of tongues which in- 
evitably overtakes every class at some stage in its progress, 
however well it has been taught, and Miss A., wise from 
much experience, paused to make sure of her ground. Be- 
sides Christmas was coming with its visions of Christmas 
trees, angels, reindeer, and sugar plums. Little that 
was presented immediately before that delightful feast would 
be remembered after the two weeks of vacation. 

So back went the class over the path they had traveled since 
September, meeting familiar sounds in new combinations, 
and getting ready for the storm and stress period to come 
after the holidays had scattered their lately acquired knowl- 
edge to the four winds. 

In the following lists there are no new sounds, except in a 
few words in which the sounds are combined with others in 
such a way as to be pronounced by analogy. At this stage 
in the work, it is an excellent plan to have pupils use their 
wits in this as in other things. 


(The silent letters, here given in italics, were cancelled by having a 
line drawn through them, as shown in November article.) 


whit whip ping whiz 
whiff whisk whisk ers 
while whis per whip ping 
whine whis tle whisk ing 
thaw thir ty thréat en thun der 
think er thorn thréat thréw ing 
thirst y thorn y thimp thréad ing 
mill dill link loaf 
bill gull lank l6an 
dill hull lump long 
gill fell plump 166s en 
hill sell lard lost 
fill tell laid lick 
kill well life lick y 
pill bell li on lim ber 
rill trill lime linch 
till chill lis ten l6w er 
will still liv er line ly 


man 
mane 
man ners 
mark 

ma son 
méad 6w 


rab bit 
rack et 
rad ish 
rag ged 


thém 
this 
they 
those 
soon 
soon er 
sd0n est 
scamp 
damp 
camp 
stamp 
tramp 


héap 
hear 
heat 
heiirt 


chéap 
chiéf 
chilly 
chim ney 
chdp per 


pout 
pouts 
pout ed 
pout ing . 


ant 
plant 


straw 
straws 


rain 
rains 
rained 
rain ing 
rain y 


cir 
cart 


house 
hous es 


brush 
brush es 


pan 
pane 


can 
cane 


post 

post er 
but ter 
but ter fly 
goat 
boat 
float 
pinch 
pinched 
pinch es 
pinch ing 
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mid dle mil ler 
mél on mim ic 
mend ing mince 
mér ry mind 
mess mine 
milk miss 
raise roast 
rake rose 
roar reach 
rinse rif fle 
there thén 
these with 
their whéth er 
that fath er 
160k room 
looked rooms 
look ing room ing 
trap pinch 
strap punch 
wrap patch 
flap paint 
clap plant 
haste herd 
hole hard 
hope hdard 
horn hiige 
chi na chant 
chis el chap 
chiése chiirge 
chance chiirm 
change chase 
chaff ché1t 
spout camp 
sprout scamp 
out sand 
stout stand 
row trap pry 
grow strap spry 
claw law saw 
claws laws saws 
sail pail hail 
sails pails . mail 
sailed fail nail 
sail ing fails rail 
sail or tail wail 
diirt tiirt iirk 
part start dark 
horse dish fish 
hors es dish es fish es 
thrush sash cage 
thrush es_ sash es cag es 
rat pat not 
rate pate note 
hat bit tap 
hate bite tape 
bake work dry 
bak er worker dry er 
in other up 
in to an oth er upon 
road dar 
load soar 
toad roar 
spice crow 
spic es crows 
spic ing crowed 
spiced crow ing 
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monk ey 
month 
morn ing 
moss y 
mumps 
mate 


réad er 
rib bish 
réad ing 
réd bréast 


sm6oth 
smoth er 
both er 
féath er 


cook 
cooked 
cook ing 


snip 

snap 
snick 
spur 
spurt 


héav y 
hiird ly 
hack 
hump 


chat ter 
chést 
chést nut 
chick en 
chop ping 
chip ping 


spice 
spiced 
spic es 
spic ing 


lap 
flap 
caw 
caws 
air 
fair 
hair 
lair 
pair 


piirk 
lark 


wish 
wish es 


page 
pag es 
cap 
cape 


mat 
mate 


make 

mak er 

in 

in side 
éar 


tear 

near 
plow 
plows 
plowed 
plow ing 








Occupation Series 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


IV Paper Folding 


HERE is nothing more fascinating to a child than to 

be able to take a flat piece of paper and fold it into 

a shape of any kind. There is a feeling of power 

in thus creating a definite form out of a mere piece 

of paper. The forms are too numerous to be given in just 

one article, but a few type forms will enable the teacher to 
develop a series from them. 

We may divide folding forms into those that are merely 
*‘pretty,”? which are called ‘‘Beauty forms,” and into those 
that represent objects used in daily life, and are called ‘‘ Forms 
of Life.” 

BEAUTY Forms 


Type Form I 


Hold corner of square toward you, fold diagonals of square 
and open. Fold front and back corners to center and right 
and left corners to center and leave folded. Turn the square 
over and repeat, folding all corners to the center, leaving them 
folded. Turn it over so that the single edges are on top, 
which gives No. 1 in the folding series. 2 Fold inside 
points to, outside corners. 3 Fold points to crease thus 
made. 4 Fold 3 and tuck in the corners on first crease. 
5 Fold 1 and tuck points under on crease. 6 Reverse of 
3. 7 Fold down points of 2. 8 Fold 7 and fold outside 
edge to inside edge of fold. g Reverse foldsof8. 10 Open 
folds of 8 and tuck points under by reversing first crease. 
11 Fold 7 and fold back tips of corners. 12 Fold 2, open 
and fold edge to crease in windmill formation. 13 Reverse 
12. 14 Fold 12 and fold short edge back on crease. (The 
remaining forms come under Type Form IV.) These make 
attractive ‘‘picture frames’? for mounting Christmas sub- 
jects. 


Type Form II 


Fold Type Form I with the colored side in, and open. Find 
the square creased in the colored side and pinch creases of 
diagonals as far as the corners of this square. Pretend that 
this is a “‘table with table cloth on it.” This type is known 
as the ‘‘table cloth form.” (Dishes can be cut and with 
standards be made to stand on the table for a party.) 


Type Form III 

Turn the table form over, pinch together the two nearest 
.orners and lay them flat toward the center. Pinch the two 
opposite corners and lay them so that all the edges touch in 
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the center. Fold back upper left and lower right hand cor- 
ners for ‘“‘windmill fans.” This type is called the ‘‘wind- 
mill form.” (Place a sticker in the center for a windmill, 
insert a pin and it will turn when blown.) 


Type Form IV 


Open the pockets of the wind-mill form, push the fore- 
finger inside as far as possible and flatten the “‘pocket”’ into 
a square. Repeat with all four. This gives the type form 
for the remaining beauty forms, 15-20. 15 Type form. 
16 Fold side points of 15 backward and central points out- 
ward. 17 Fold side points forward to crease and tips of 
central points to meet them. 18 Fold 17 and fold tips of 
central points to central edge. 19 Fold central points of 
type form to outside corners, open, fold points to this crease, 
leave folded and fold back on first crease. Tuck side points 
under as in 16. 20 !:old points of type form to outer 
corners, leave folded ana fold long edges of the “‘kite”’ back- 
ward along the diagonal crease. 

These latter forms are better adapted to the second grade. 
(These two types are part of a series given in every kinder- 
garten training course.) For other forms see also the little 
“Paper Folding Manual” by Bamberger, published by A. 
Flanagan Company, Chicago. 


Forms OF LIFE 
I Boats 


Fold table-cloth form, and start to make the wind-mill 
form. Instead of folding back the alternate points, fold the 
edges that meet away from the center, and open, which gives 
the double boat. Tuck in the points of one boat to make a 
‘‘basket”’ on the side of the other boat. 


II Barn 

Fold the sixteen square formation and fold the back edge 
to the front and leave folded. Fold the diagonal of the small 
squares in the upper left and right hand corners and open. 
Tuck these corners inside as far as the diagonal creases just 
made. Fold the left-hand fold toward the center to make 
the folded triangle lie flat, which gives the door of the Varn. 
This can be made to stand. Fold the right hand end toward 
the center in the same way for ‘‘double doors.” 


III Soja and Chairs 

Continue from ‘double doors.” Fold the central flap 
back to ‘‘roof” of barn and fold left and right hand ends of 
barn over this flap. Pull down the flap half way and the 
sofa will stand. 

To make a chair, shorten the horizontal folded edge by 
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turning in one vertical row of squares before making the 
front and back edges meet. This narrows the seat of the 
sofa. Use this furniture around the table folding form. 


IV Sleds 


Fold horizontal diameter of square and leave folded. Fold 
right hand edge to left and open. Fold right hand edge to 
central crease and leave folded. Fold front edge to back and 
open. Fold front and back edges to crease just made and 
open. Fold a diagonal in the upper and lower left hand 
corners, and fold the front and back edges half way down on 
same crease for runners. 

To form an Eskimo’s sledge open out the double fold at 
the right hand end, cut out the oblong from the runners and 
fold the remaining square up for back. This will give two 
pieces at the back, but one piece can be tucked under the 
body of the sled. 


V House 


Fold sixteen square formation. Cut on crease of one edge 
as far as the first long crease, making four small squares. 
Repeat on theoppositeedge. Lapover the two middle squares 
and paste. This gives the pointed roof. Fold the outside 
squares over so that their edges lap, and paste. Repeat on 
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the other end of the house, make a slit and fold back a door 
on one side of the house. A slit can be cut in the roof and a 
chimney inserted if desired. 

These forms can be used in connection with Christmas 
toys to be given to other members of the family. 

For other forms in paper construction see “‘ Manual Train- 
ing,” by Kate F. Hobart, published by J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany, Boston, and a “‘Year of Primary Occupation Work,” 
Terms I, II, III; published by the Educational Publishing 
Company. 





Murine Relieves the Eye 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to the 
average School Room. A Recent Census of New York City 
reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,927 School Chil- 
dren needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy 
For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at soc. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Will Send You Interesting Eye Books Free. 





Christmas Song 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 
Joyously 4 —% 












Fa ta a a 


al- ways tell a - gain 
al- ways seem to say “It was 























1. Hal-le-lu - jah!Hal-le-lu - jah! Hal-le - lu - jah! 
2. Hal-le-lu - jah! Hal-le-lu - jah! Hal-le - lu - jah! 


Of shep-herds watch-ing 
a Star that 





sang “Good-will to men! Good-will to men.” Hal-le - lu 
cra - dled in the hay! Yes,in the hay.” Hal-le - lu 


*Cuas, E. Boyp 
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A-men. I love the songs of Christ - mas, They 
A-men. I love the stars of Christ - mas, They 
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on theplain,Of an- gels, and the glo - ry when They 
led the way To where the lit - tle Christ Child lay All 
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jah! “Good-will to men.” 
jah!“ Yes, in the hay.” 








Nors. Try and keep this song pitched up to key. Sing in F if you must, but light young voices ought to singaG. C. E. B. 


All rights reserved. 
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December Birthday Verse 
A. E. A. 
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Christmas Harmonies and 
Discords 


MARTINA GARDNER 


EN the hearts of teacher and of children are filled 
with the true Christmas spirit; when the teacher 
joins good, sound common sense to her Christmas 


sentimentalism; when home and school work to- 
gether and neither is overburdened—then the Christmas 


month is filled with harmony. 
a discord into the music. 
chord to the single note. 

A visitor who wandered into many schools and a few homes 
one holiday season noted some of these discords and har- 
monies. Forthediscerning, it will not be necessary to classify. 

A teacher was found with dark circles under her eyes and 
a face which showed over-fatigue in every line. She held 
herself by sheer will power, but the tense, fretful manner, 
the trembling fingers, the wondering apprehension in the wee 
faces before her, all proclaimed a nervous system strained 
dangerously near to the breaking point. Required work 
was done, but in a perfunctory spirit. There was no spon- 
taneous joy; no quick sympathy with things child-like. Her 
old school friend wondered, but not for long. 

‘‘Come over to my rooms,” said the teacher as the last 
pupil passed out. ‘‘I want to show you the lovely things I am 
making for Christmas presents. I began embroidering a 
shirt-waist day before yesterday and it must be finished to- 
night, but it will take me until midnight. Then there is the 
dearest sofa pillow and — but I will show them to you.” 


So little a thing may jangle 
So little a thing may add a full 


In many rooms teachers were surrounded by groups of 
eager children. On the desk was teacher’s present —a 
grotesque plush album, ugly vase, gorgeously painted near- 
china plate or some other inartistic, unusable object, which 
had cost many precious dimes. Unguided by a wiser hand, 
the children had bought that which had appealed most to 
their undeveloped sense of beauty. To each teacher’s credit, 
be it said, that she simulated gratitude perfectly and thet no 
tiny face was clouded because some child had caught a glimpse 
of the consternation in her heart. ; 

In another room a young girl, whose share of the gocd things 
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of this world had always been pitifully small, buried her face 
in a mass of fragrant carnations and read with tear-wet eyes 
the little uneven scrawl which said: 

“To dear teacher from all of us.” 

An older woman paused in the doorway and smiled. What 
matter if her own present was a green plush case, filled with 
a pink celluoid manicure set? What matter that she utterly 
disapproved of children giving presents to teachers anyway 
and wished that the school authorities would prohibit it here 
as in some other localities? Some of the children from that 
other teacher’s room had come to her with their confidences 
and she had guided their selection. 

‘“‘Perhaps she would have preferred something more sub- 
stantial’? mused the senior teacher, ‘‘but flowers were the 
only things I had heard her wish for and she can always 
treasure the card and the memory.” : 


A mother was stitching frantically on her daughter’s fancy 
dress of white cheese cloth. It must be trimmed with bands 
of cotton. When these were sprinkled with artificial snow 
the wee girlie would be transformed into a Northland sprite. 

“Yes, it will be pretty,” the mother sighed listlessly, “but 
I do wish Miss Crane had realized how much effort it takes 
— especially now when I have my own presents to make, 
Christmas dinner to prepare, as well as church and social 
obligations. Then I don’t see how I can possibly give up 
that entire afternoon to the school entertainment. I must 
manage it someway. Marjorie would be so disappointed 
if I did not attend. The child has become so irritable lately 
since she has had to drill so steadily for this elaborate enter- 
tainment. She is in the church exercises too. Last year,” 
the mother sighed wistfully, ‘‘Marjorie’s teacher gave them 
a simple Christmas tree. The tots were happy together and 
I had a long afternoon at home, just when every minute counted. 
In January there was a mother’s day and some of the Decem- 
ber work was exhibited... Every mother went and enjoyed 
herself, too. I do want to co-operate with the school, but,” 
glancing at the clock, “‘Christmas is such a busy time.” 


Miles away from the village were a score of scattered 
homes. On Christmas Eve the faces therein were listless 
and disappointed. For years these people had come to look 
forward to the Christmas exercises in the little red school- 
house and to the hour of social intercourse with their neigh- 
bors, as to a bright spot in a gray routine of days. To-night 
the schoolhouse stood black and lonely. The drive to the 
village was so long that the children could not be taken there. 
No one had had the initiative to originate somethingelse. This 
Christmas Eve was just another dull evening in a dull winter. 
The children were deprived of their birthright of fun and 
happiness — all because a teacher was not broad-minded 
enough to recognize the fact that in isolated communities 
it is often advisable to use the school as a social centre. 


A small-salaried teacher in a properous village counted the 
contents of her purse, covered a page with scribbled figures 
— then began to mend her well-worn gloves. 

“T must give up getting that muff,” she sighed, ‘‘and I 
can’t afford a ticket for the concert. It isn’t fair,’ she pro- 
tested hotly. ‘‘I must give each child a nice present because 
my predecessors did so and because the children expect it. 
I should be called mean and stingy if I didn’t. All of these 
children will have dozens of presents at home and not one of 
of them will bestow a second thought on the one they receive 
at school. Neither will any mother realize that the expendi- 
ture for me will be exactly one-fifth of my month’s salary. 
If I had the courage of my convictions.” 


In a downtown school, forty little waifs struggled de- 
jectedly forth. Teacher hadn’t given them a thing — not 
even a bit of candy. Mother never had pennies for Christ- 
mas things. Last year — the eyes glistened at the remem- 
brance — there had been a toy for each and a wonderful box 
of candy. ‘Why should I have given them anything?” the 
teacher was demanding of a fellow-worker. “I earn my 
salary even if it isa fairly large one. ‘There are city charities 
to provide gifts for the poor. Hurry up. I want to get 
tickets for the matinée and to buy that dear little evenmig 
gown we were looking at last night.” 
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Seat Work and Sense Training 


December 
CHRISTIANA MOUNT 


(Book rights reserved) 
I do not see how any child is cross on Christmas Day, 
When all the lovely toys are new, and everyone can play. 


SEAT WorRK 

Fold a piece of paper in columns of equal widths. Copy 
the words of the reading lesson carefully in the columns. Cut 
apart and arrange the words in the sentences of the lesson. 

Be sure to allow the pupils to read all or a part of the lesson 
before placing the words in the vocabulary boxes. 

Place together in the vocabulary boxes all words having 
the same sounds, or copy all words from a certain lesson con- 
taining the same ound. The one who finishes first, wins. 

Cut figures from old calendars. Arrange in regular order. 
Copy carefully. Write the name after each. 

Form in combinations of addition, subtraction, or multipli- 
cation. 

Draw or cut and arrange the following: 


rnnmoanT am 
Oooo 0 0 


4 Squares and 4 squares are — squares. 
4 slates and 4 slates are — slates. 
4and 4 are — 


Cut pictures from readers or catalogues and group: 


Bacay Ben, “Me <—= 
rar sWarsWar3N arsWard 


Je disa Bsn 


7 horses and 3 horses are — horses. 


DRAWING, MODELLING, SENSE TRAINING AND LANGUAGE 
Review the sphere, cube, and cylinder. 
Pupils hold sphere in the left hand and turn with the fingers 














of the right hand, so that the fingers will touch every part. 
Ask what they are doing and what part of the sphere they are 
touching. Repeat with the cube and cylinder. Give the 
term SURFACE. 

Give exercises in touching the sphere which will give the 
impression of roundness. Bring out that the part towards 
the children can be seen, that part away from them cannot 
be seen. 

Exercises in placing the three models so that different views 
are obtained. 

Insist upon complete statements. 

Repeat the exercise, using first the cube then the cylinder. 

Give exercises in finding round and flat surfaces. 

Pupils bring objects resembling the models. Model them 
in clay. 

Arrangement of models in pleasing groups (a preparation 
for designing). 

Theme for the month — Loving and giving. 


Memory GEMs 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
The gift without the giver is bare. 


What is the thought of Christmas ? 
Loving. 

What is the spirit of Christmas ? 
Giving. 





Give money if thou canst; if not, give a kind and gentle word. 


It’s loving and giving, 

That makes life worth living; 
It’s loving and giving 

That makes life a song. 


Program for December 
First, Second or Third Grade Muss Dustnsury, New Jersey 
9: 00- 9:20 Opening Exercises. 
9: 20- 9:35 Number — oral. 
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(Rest.) 
9: 35- 9:50 Reading (preparation). 
9: 50- 9:55 Calisthenics. 
9: 55-10: 10 Spelling. 
10: 10-10: 25 Recess. 
10: 25-10: 40 Written number. 
10: 40-11:00 Music. 
11:00-11:05 Calisthenics. 
11: 05-11: 30 Reading — First group. 


Dismissal. 


1:00- 1:20 Reading — second group. 

1: 20- 1:35 Language. 

1: 35- 1:45 Writing. 

1: 45- 2:00 Number. 

2:09- 2:15 Recess. 

2: 15- 2:30 Nature Studyor Manual Training. 
2: 30- 2:40 Sense Training. 

2:40- 2:45 Songs. 

2:45- 2:55 Dismissal. 





December Berder 
EttA MERRICK GRAVES 


December offers an abundance of material 
for border repetition. Of all this, let us take 
the reindeer as an example. Its branching 
antlers form a beautiful unit of design as the 
two monarchs stand facing each other. Group 
them in twos, using two black and two white 
or alternating white and black. A procession 
in groups of two and three white and black 
units is also effective. Use them also in har- 
nessing a sleigh for Santa Claus on the sand- 
table. 


Cardboard Construction 
GRACE D. LYNN 


The merits of constructive work have already 
been recognized. The teacher who is progres- 
sive is always in search of new ideas which 
will be simple and yet contain the funda- 
mental principles to be taught. The shoo-fly, or 
rocking-horse, is here offered to such teachers, 
and is suggested as a lesson for any day in the 
year, or possibly better, either just before or 
after Christmas, when toys are in the minds of the children. 

These materials are necessary: 

Light-weight cardboard — preferably two colors. (In 
the accompanying illustration manila and red are used.) 

Paste. Three tooth-picks. 

Have patterns of the horse, rockers, and seat either hekto- 
graphed on cardboard, or cut out of paper and given to the 
children that they may do their own tracing. First cut out 
the rockers, fold on dotted lines, prick holes at the dots with 
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a pin. Into these holes push tooth-picks to serve as rounds. 
Cut out the two horses, paste to the rockers. Place a tooth- 
pick between the horses’ heads, at the dots. The seat is now 
cut out, folded at the dotted lines, and the backs of the 
horses pushed up into the slits. When finished the seat 
slants as indicated on the back of the horse. The 
rocking-horse is now complete, and will be found to rock as 
well as any larger model, and to the great amusement of 
the children. 
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Suggestions for Christmas Cards 
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Oilcloth mats and wooden sl.ts fur- 

nish the best materiai for beginning 

Saas weaving because of their durability. 

When the children can weave a mat of 

this kind perfectly, they should be given 

paper mats. At first only the ‘‘under 

one” and “‘over one” should be used, 

but very soon patterns may be _intro- 
duced. 

This requires the listening to and then 
the working out of directions given, which 
is an important part of the child’s train- 
ing. Mats of any size may be used, but 
= the 7x 7” mat is the most satisfactory. 
=, The bright colors are no longer used 
in weaving and the soft, subdued colors 
have taken their place. 

A light gray mat woven with a delicate 
pink, blue, or yellow produces a very 
pleasing effect. The woven mat yields 
many pretty articles for presents. Fig. 1 
shows a mat upon which is pasted a cal- 
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endar. Any pattern may be used. A 
very good one is this: 
Over 3, under 3, for the first strand. 
Over 1, under 1, for the second strand. 
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Over 3, under 3, for the third strand. 

This completes a square and the order 
should then be reversed thus: 

Under 3, over 3, for the fourth strand. 

Under 1, over 1, for the fifth strand. 

Under 3, over 3, for the sixth strand. 

Then weave as at first and so alternate 
to the end. 



























C 


or 
PEACE ON EARTH 
GOOD YYILL 
TO MEN 


When the mat is finished and the 
edges pasted, fasten a small calendar in 
= the center. Tie the mat to a piece of 
stiff cardboard by two bows of baby 
ribbon, leaving a loop for hanging. 

Woven mats also make pretty sachet- 
holders (Fig. 2). 

A good pattern for these is this: 

Over 2, under tf. 

Under 2, over 1. 

When the mat is finished, paste it 
together like a roller; put inside a sheet 
of tissue paper slashed at the ends and 
extending beyond the mat. Inside place 
a piece of cotton sprinkled with sachet 
powder. 

Mats may be used as picture frames. 
(Fig. 3.) A dark green mat woven with 
dark red strips and having a Madonna 
pasted in the center makes a pretty 
Christmas gift. Instead of a Madonna, 
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The Possibilities of the Paper 
Mat 


Grace M. PoorBAUGH 
NE of the most profitable occupations for little chil- 
() dren is that of paper weaving. 
The materials are light to handle, require no strain- 
ing of the eye-sight and the work is capable of so 
great a variety that it is admirably adapted to the primary 
grades. A game may be used to fix the ‘‘under one” and 
“‘over one” in the children’s minds. 

A row of children come to the front of the room, then one 
child having a long rope goes in front of one, then back of one. 
Meanwhile the children in their seats sing to the tune, “Yankee 
Doodle ”’: 

“ Now under one, then over one, 
Now under one, then over one,” etc. 

















any other picture might be used. 

For February, the picture of Washing- 
ton or Lincoln might be framed. 

In this case, a red mat woven with 
white strips and having loops of red, white and blue raffia or 
baby ribbon for hanging, would be very appropriate. 

Fig. 4 shows an attractive box. For this two mats 7 x 7” 
are required. Any colors may be used. 

A gray mat woven with light pink strips makes a pretty 
combination for this. In case these colors aré used, cut eight 
pieces of pink cardboard similar to B in Fig. 4. Then four 
of these similar to a in Fig. 4. Fold the lower edge of the 
mat to meet the upper edge and crease. 

Lay wpattern similar to a in Fig. 4 on the folded mat and 
cut around the pattern. 

Fold and cut the other mat in the same way. 

Take one of the pink cardboard pieces, cut like B in Fig. 4 
and paste on it one of the pieces cut outof the mat. Next lay 
on to this the piece of pink cardboard cut like a in Fig. 4. 

Paste in place, being careful the edges fit perfectly. 

This forms one side of the box. Make the other three 
sides in the same way. Cut a square of cardboard for the 
bottom, 
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Lace the sides and bottom together with raffia or ribbon as 
desired. 

Fig. 5 shows a mat folded to form a cornucopia. This 
makes a useful Christmas tree decoration. 

Fig. 6 shows another style of a sachet-holder. 

The four corners of the mat are folded to the center and 
creased. 

Inside is placed a piece of cotton sprinkled with sachet- 
powder. 

If a green mat woven with red is used, the four points may 
be fastened in the centre by using a holly sticker. If other 
colors are used, baby ribbon may be used to fasten them, or 
a small circle cut out of paper the same color as the strips 
used for weaving it. 





A brush-broom holder is shown in Fig. 7. 


/ 

But one mat is required for this. 

The two sides are made for this in the same way the sides 
of the box were made. The two sides are then laid together 
and laced up on the edges with raffia or colored cord. 

Fig. 8 shows the mat used as a lantern. This also makes 
a pretty decoration for a Christmas tree or Japanese corner. 
Three strips are woven in the top and bottom of the mat and 
it is then pasted together and a handle put on. 

Fig. g shows another idea in paper weaving, though it is 
not a mat. 

Cut two pieces of paper of prettily contrasting colors, each 
5” long and 13” wide. Fold each piece across the middle, 
bringing the ends together. From the folded edge of. each, 
toward the top, cut four slits at equal distances apart and 
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1%” long. Make a scallop around the top, the sides of which 
shall come even with the ends of the slits. 
The illustration will make this plainer. When the two 





pieces are cut alike, weave them together in squares, begin- 
ning at the corner nearest the two scallops, and instead of 
plaiting the strips under and over, slip one through the other. 
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As the strips are double, this may be done without trouble. 
When all are plaited, the result will be a heart-shaped book- 
mark which will open and may be slipped over the corner of 
a leaf. 
This would be especially appropriate for Valentine Day. 
(Illustrations continued on next poge) 
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A Surprise Calendar 
M. P. Davis 

A Christmas calendar which serves as seat work for four 
occasions may be made of some souvenir postals, a calendar 
pad and four oblongs of cardboard which may be cut in the 
school-room, or four of the ready-made framelets to be 
found at any stationer’s. To hang up the calendar there are 
prepared rings also sold by the stationers; four of these are 
needed and all the materials except three of the postals 
should be ready a week or two before Christmas, although 
only one page of the calendar is to be finished at that time. 

Have the children fasten a Madonna postal into one of the 
framelets, paste below this postal the first three leaves of the 
calendar pad, and above it carefully print a Christmas wish. 
To make the surprise complete, the three leaves shcu!d not | e 
separated, but should look like the ordinary pads attached 
to calendars. 

As Easter approaches, the receiver of the calendar has 
probably noticed that this little pad has become very thin. 
Toward the end of March an Easter card may be slipped 
into the second framelet, an Easter greeting printed above, 
and the leaves for April, May, and June glued into place. 
The children are now ready to surprise the friend who re- 
ceived the first installment, with the second leaf of the calen- 
dar. 

Toward the end of school the third and fourth leaves may 
be prepared, the fourth to be kept until the first of October. 
Fourth of July postals and a printed line from a patriotic 





song may be used for the third installment, which bears the 
leaves for July, August and September. For the last one, the 
postal illustrating Riley’s pcem, ‘‘When the frost is on the 
pumpkin and the fodder’s in the shock,” is the most appropri- 
ate one that may be found. 

A line or two from ‘‘Old October” may be printed above 
this postal, the remainder of the calendar pad pasted below, 
and the children have their work complete, to send the first 
of October, to round out the year. 





Hammocks for Little Hands 


CEcCELIA HENRY 
(5 tn was a little German girl and seven years 


old. Her mamma and papa had come to live in 

America, and as it was in a large city, Gretchen could 

not run about as she used to in her own country on 
the farm. Gretchen’s mamma cut out little dresses and 
aprons and everything that a doll could wear and showed 
Gretchen how to sew until the doll had such a wardrobe, that 
there seemed nothing else to make for her, and Gretchen 
found it hard to amuse herself. 

One day when Gretchen was out walking with her mamma, 
she saw in the window of a toy store, a tiny loom. “Oh, 
mamma,” said the little girl, ‘‘the people in our country used 
to weave cloth in their homes, and there is a loom for a little 
girl! Won’t you buy it for me?” 

Gretchen’s mamma thought that the loom might amuse 
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her little girl, now that she had no more clothes to make for 
her dolly, so she went into the shop and bought the loom and 
a ball of heavy cord to “‘string”’ it with. 

‘Shall I make a carpet?” said Gretchen when they reached 
home. 

“No,” said mamma. ‘‘When summer comes it will be nice 
for dolly to have a hammock and I will show you how to 
“string one.” 

Gretchen’s mamma first took the little loom and tied two 
strings tightly across the back of it, then she tied fhe strings 
together at each side near the frame of the loom. 

When this was done, Gretchen wound a little ball from the 
large ball of cord, a little smaller than an egg, which 
she could hold in her hand and slip through the little ball 
back and forth and ‘‘string” the loom for the hammock. 

Gretchen’s mamma told her to hold the string very tight 
and when the loom was strung full of cord, she slipped the 
string under at the side and tied it to the pieces that went 
across the loom at the back. 

Then Gretchen’s mamma went to a large chest and took 
out some bright blue yarn, some white and black, and a tiny 
ball of yellow. 

She showed Gretchen how to cut it, and Gretchen cut it in 
lengths longer than the loom across, and this made a nice 
fringe. Gretchen’s mamma took a piece of cord and tied it 
tightly around the r et |! rod at the side of the loom and then 
she showed Gretchen how to put it under the threads of the 
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loom twice and tie a knot twice, so that when the ends of the 
loom were finished it would not slip. 

Gretchen then went to supper and the loom was left till 
morning. As soon as mamma had time she showed Gretchen 
how to weave the loom; she took the blue yarn and showed 
her that she must put it under and over each string, and the 
next piece of yarn under the string that the first piece had been 
over, and the little girl soon saw how it was done. 

“We do not want the hammock of one color,” said 
mamma, and so she showed Gretchen how to put in the other 
colors. First two threads of black, then two threads of blue, 
then two threads of white and two of yellow, weaving the 
threads in and out and seeing that only one thread went under 
the same string at the same place. 

While Gretchen was doing this her mamma told her that 
if she put in one thread of blue and one of white, it would 
come in little squares and make a different border. Gretchen 
worked on her loom every day and at last she had put in 
enough yarn and the hammock was nice and firm, for Gretchen 
pushed the threads of yarn as closely together as she could. 
It was a very pretty hammock, for at the ends were two stripes, 
made by the black, white, blue, and yellow yarn. 

Then mamma took a piece of the cord about a yard long, 
and turning the hammock over at the back, she tied the string 
tightly around two of the strings that made the warp of the 
hammock, and she showed Gretchen how to weave it in 
Instead of weaving it in over one and under one, as she had 
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Mother Goose Stencil“ The Qveva of Hearts” 
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across the hammock at the back, the very 
first part of the hammock, and then tied it 
together in a knot, making a little round ring 
of cord at each end, and this made a loop so 
that Gretchen could hang the hammock up 
and swing dolly in it. Then mamma slipped 
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« 3 out the rods of the loom and lifted off the 

i ae hammock, all done and ready to use, and 
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Behe a had made it all herself 

Be te pretty, and she had made it all herself. 
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you to do a great many other things. 

“Well,” said Gretchen, ‘‘may I have some 
of the pink yarn in the chest and make an 
American hammock to send to my cousin in 
Germany?” And the next day Gretchen 
commenced a hammock that was to go across 
the ocean for the little German cousin. 




































































done the main part of the hammock 
with the yarn, she told Gretchen to put 
it under two and over two, till she came 
to the last string at the other side and 
there it was just over and under one. 
Then back again in the same way. 
When the yard of string was used up, 
Gretchen slipped it under and tied a 
knot around the string and the ham- 
mock was all done. 

Gretchen’s mamma then took the 
scissors and, turning it at the back, she 
cut off all the little ends of string where 
they had been tied and the hammock 
looked smooth and nice. Gretchen had 
not been able to have all the ends of the 
yarn even and mamma trimmed the ends 
of the sides and then there was a nice 
hammock. 

“Will it stay on the loom always?” 
asked Gretchen. 

“No,” said mamma, “I will take it 
off.” 

Gretchen’s mamma took the scissors 
and cut the string that had been put 
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The Sand Table in December —“ Santa’s Arrival ” 
— From“ A Year of Primary Occupation Work,” by Etta M. Graves (Educational Publishing Company) 


Primary Drawing for the 


Grade Teacher 


CHESHIRE L. Boone, Head of Department Manual Arts, 
State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 


Choice of Theme 


F the reader will recall the introductory chapter in this 

series * a number of subjects were then suggested as 

types common to the best curriculum. It is the pur- 

pose of the present paper to elaborate the method of 
choice and to indicate the real reasons for preference. 

At first glance there seems to be no reason why children may 
not illustrate any subject. They are fearless and confident, 
they love to draw and are not taken aback in any way by lack 
of either technical or empirical knowledge. But the teacher 
speedily finds that the child’s interest in any particular topic 
maintains itself in direct proportion to the rate at which the 
pupil learns about that topic and how to represent it. Hence, 
to attain the highest efficiency in teaching, it is necessary to 
follow a line of instruction which is a true sequence, leading 
through a number of related lessons. Then, work for a con- 
siderable pericd of time, concerns itself with one subject; 
pupils give all their effort to telling about it and this continu- 
ous repetition of certain picture symbols, alongside the ac- 
quisition of new ones, acts as a kind of unconscious drill very 
similar to that found in the best kind of instruction in read- 
ing. One can, now as before, find in schools many isolated 
lessons, beginning and ending with the illustration of a story, 
verse or incident, which more often fail than succeed simply 
because they have not the choice of success. When, without 
any previous intimation, the class is asked to make a picture 
illustrating the ‘‘Three Bears,” ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood,” 
or some Mother Goose rhyme, what inspiration (born of 
either experience or information) exists to give momentum to 
the lesson? Clear, convincing expression arises only from 
correspondingly vivid ideas and the sudden suggestion of a 
forgotten, though familiar, rhyme produces but the most 
Sluggish mental reaction. Therefore one does well to avoid 
these sporadic studies and concentrate on one or two real, 
live, fruitful topics, each yielding a wealth of picture material 
all connected with a central theme, as Christmas, Colonial 
or Indian life, Transportation The Home, Farming, etc. 
Nor is this all. It is universally understood in these days 
*Prmary Epucation, June, roro. 





that the general curriculum should be a unit, that its purpose 
is to offer information and develop the ability to use it. With- 
out being over-zealous in tying one subject to another, each 
nevertheless must aid and support the others. For this 
reason, if for no other, drawing cannot sit apart and select its 
own direction of progress; it must (or rather should) draw 
help and suggestion from the general body of work in the 
school course of study. In other words drawing may profit- 
ably use for illustrative work such themes as are found in 
reading, geography and history. These subjects are always 
under discussion and they are familiar: why not use them? 
Almost every school course offers a sequence of study in each 
grade related to one subject. 

In addition one may at times choose groups of lessons out- 
side, if they be supported by sufficient native or stimulated 
interest. 

The following suggestions are taken from a course of study, 
typical of towns of ten thousand to twenty thousand inhab- 
itants. The course is rather loosely organized and the sub- 
jects have been picked for their inherent hold on children’s 
interests and their pictorial possibilities. 


GRADE I 


In this year much is always made of the Hiawatha story, 
which is read to the children during several weeks or months. 
The dramatic power of the tale, its wealth of symbolism and 
imagery, and fascination for all young people, make it a mine 
of pictorial material. The instruction in drawing follows 
the method already outlined, beginning with a study of simple 
landscape, of trees, of Indians and their habitations, and pro- 
gresses according to the trend of the story. At the end en- 
thusiasm is at a high pitch, and children have, with little 
conscious effort, learned those facts about position, size, 
direction and perspective, which form the purpose of such 
teaching. 

Grape II 

Hiawatha is equally acceptable for this year, but sooner or 
later, preferably sooner, one must wean children away from 
primitive matters, and Street Lije of the modern community 
is a better subject than Indians. Every child is intensely 


interested in the functions, occupations and uses of the people 
and things about him. The street is as familiar and full of 
topics as one could choose; houses, stores, churches and 
schools, all common buildings. 
are associated vehicles of all kinds, horses and people. 


With these, on the outside 
The 




































effort to depict life and movement possesses a charm very 
potent at this age. There is so much to be said about the old 
familiar street, much which has only been so far a subcon- 
scious possession, and which now blossoms forth as real 
knowledge. The picture may come in various guises as 
shopping, the circus, the trolley car with passengers entering 
or leaving, going to church, etc.; but it is all street! 


GRADE III 


Here also the subjects already offered might be emphasized 
with great profit, but for the sake of scope and variety a third 
will be suggested —the Railway. One desires greater ac- 
curacy of observation in this grade and the construction and 
composition of pictures becomes more complex. The Rail- 
way involves all the things common to other pictures (build- 
ings, people, horses, trees, perhaps automobiles, etc.) and 
other new forms. The value of the subject lies in its tre- 
mendous fascination —not so much the fascination which 
trains possess, as that of mere life and movement. To be 
successful here the teacher must select for the accented places 
in the study, themes which are animated and work with these 
in mind. A station with the train coming in, a crowd of 
people and vehicles, all against a suitable village or city 
background, is a picture motif which invariably commands 
the best endeavors of children. 


GRADE IV 


The topics which can be easily handled in either the third 
or fourth years are especially numerous. 
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These drawings by primary children © re suggestive of what may be accomplished along the lines discussed 


a Colonial or Pioneer Lije 

There is so much literature concerned with these, and it 
is so generally available, that one wonders it is overlooked. 
The life, occupations, and superstitions are a rich source and 
if alongside the illustration of each theme, children learn some 
of the old songs and poems, and dramatize some of the inci- 
dents, reading and drawing become practically mutually 
inter-dependent. 


b The Story of King Arthur 

Another legend of great interest and power, which is very 
common reading in schools. About either of these two sub- 
jects the teacher may plan a whole year’s work in both draw- 
ing and construction. 

c Asa different tvpe of theme one may take the wind, or 
winter, or harvest. Wind and weather are often under close 
observation in connection with the school calendar. A series 
of pictures depicting the effect of the wind can be very delight- 
ful, as, people in the street on a windy day; trees or boats in 
the wind; animals, especially horses, with tails and mains 
blowing; any one or all of which may show a windy, stormy 
day,* or simply wind alone. 


CONCLUSION 

These concentrated studies in pictorial expression, or ones 
of similar character, must form the backbone of any good 
drawing outline for the primary grades. Through them may 
be taught the essential part of graphic expression in a way 
* See illustration, Prmtary EpucaTIon, June, 1910. 
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absolutely unique. J upils draw these things and draw them The Dear Old Tree 
well, because there is something to tell. There is knowledge, 
interest, and real enthusiasm back of it all. There’s a dear old tree, an evergreen tree, 

Finally, such work reacts strongly on the general method And it blossoms once a year. 


of study as a whole, with distinct tendency toward direct, 
terse, adequate expression in other ways. The child who 
thinks connectedly and clearly will likely draw well and the For its blossoms bright are small candles white, 
drawing serves to systematize his thinking because the former And its fruit is dolls and toys. 

is the concrete phase. 


profits. 





In like manner every kind of study 
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’Tis loaded with fruit from top to root,} 
And it brings to all good cheer. 


And they are free for both you and me 
If we’re good little girls and boy. 
— St. Nicholas 








TheseJdrawings by primary children are suggestive of what”may be accomplished alongfthe%lines*discussed 
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Arrival of the Shepherds 


Literature for December 


GERTRUDE TOWNE 


S the Christmas season draws near the teacher cf 
A little children will ask herself — How shall I tell the 
story of the Christ Child? Other stories may be 
carelessly handled, but the most thoughtless of us 
will pause reverently before the old, old story and perhaps 
in humility pass it by. Yet here lies our opportunity, not 
only to teach the child the true meaning of Christmas, but 
to open up to him the joy of beauty. 


















Holy Family —C. Miiller 


It has been well said that no man is a complete man who 
goes through life blind to beauty. If this be true, then, we 
cannot begin too early to teach the child to seek for the 
beautiful and to love it. Not alone the beauty that is seen 
through the eye, but the beauty of goodness, truth and love. 

With this thought uppermost, what better way can we pre- 
sent the Christ story than through beautiful pictures? All 
children love pictures, the most listless or wayward will be 
all attention when invited to look at pictures, and they may be 
taught to love and appreciate those of real merit in spite of 
thecomicsupplement. § 4 | 





Excellent copies of the masters may be 
obtained at most reasonable rates. The 
Perry Company and Brown Company offer 
a wide selection. The size known as extra, 
9 x 12”, is best adapted to classuse. Each 
teacher will wish to make her own selec- 
tion, but the following list covers |the 
ground fairly well: 

‘Madonna and Child” 

— Dagnan-Bouveret. 

‘Madonna and Child” — Sichel. 

‘*Mother and Child”? — Bodenhausen. 

‘* Madonna of the Olive Branch 

— Barabina. 
: “Star of Bethlehem” — Piglheim. 
‘‘ Apparition to the Shepherds” 
— Plockhorst. 

‘‘ Arrival of the Shepherds”—Le Rolle. 

“The Worship of the Wise Men” 

— Hofmann. 

“The Flight into Egypt” 

—Hofmann or Bouguereau. 

‘Jesus in the Temple” — Hofmann. 

‘Jesus the Christ’”” — Hofmann. 

‘Jesus the Gocd Shepherd” 





—Plockhorst. 
— Plockhorst ‘“‘Jesus Blessing Little Children” 
—Plockhorst. 


As an aid in the preparation of the story, the teacher wil} 
find ‘‘The Story of a Beautiful Life” by Canon Farrar, most 
helpful. The text is very beautiful and it contains numerous 
photographs of famous paintings illustrating the life of 
Christ. 

For the first lessons use the Madonnas, showing only one 
new one each day. Call attention to the beauties in each 
one, compare them, and explain that these are but copies of 
large pictures that were painted, many of them, years ago, 
by great artists. Lead the children to talk freely about the 
pictures and the story as they already know it, correcting any 
erroneous ideas which they may express. 

Then show the pictures of the shepherds and describe the 
little town of Bethlehem with its quaint, flat-roofed houses, 
the inn that was full to overflowing, and tell why so many 
people had come. ‘‘The Arrival of the Shepherds” gives a 
far more vivid impression of the humble birthplace of the 
Master than any words can. It is always a great favorite 
with the children. 

When describing Bethlehem it is well to read Phillips Brooks” 



































Jesus Blessing Little Children 
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—Plockhorst Madonna Murille 


beautiful poem, ‘“‘Little Town of Bethlehem.” In presenting 
the ‘‘Worship of the Wise Men” tell the story of the Three 
Wise Men, their long journey across the deserts on camels to 
offer gifts. The Wise Men crossing the desert, with the 
star in the East, makes a most effective blackboard drawing, 
using charcoal for the shadows. 

Follow with the “‘Flight into Egypt” and explain why Mary 
and Joseph hurried away from Bethlehem. Then show the 
Boy Christ in the Temple, and last the pictures of the mature 
Christ. 

As fast as each picture is studied, place it within easy view 
of the children and when all are up, a voting contest may be 
held. Number each picture and have pupils write the num- 
ber of their favorite picture with their name on a card. The 
picture receiving the most votes may be given by the teacher 
to the room and the children will like to bring pennies to 
purchase a simple frame. 

Ask the children to tell why they like the picture they have 
chosen better than the others. It will teach them to 
think. 

The story so realistically told through the pictures places 
bef re the children an ideal motive for expression. 

Our love and gratitude for the Christ Child, the world’s 
first Christmas gift, is best expressed through our active 
giving to others, and the little hearts are joyous while little 
hands are busy with simple gifts. A penny will purchase 
two of the small size Perry pictures and these may be 
used to decorate calendars, book-marks and blotters, or a 
frame can be folded from paper and the picture fastened in. 
Other uses for the, pictures will occur to both pupils and 
teacher. 

Beside the Christ story there are many beautiful stories for 
the Christmas season. In “Classic Stories,’’ by Lida Mc- 
Murry, will be found “The Little Match Girl” and “The 
Fir Tree.” In the appendix are excellent suggestions for 
treating the stories. The ‘Story Hour,’ by Kate Douglass 
Wiggin, also has several good ones and the “Primary Plan 

: a Book” for December has a wide range of material It 
Jesus the Good Shepherd Plockhors con ins he “Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
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The Lumberman’s Camp —Blackboard and Sand Table 
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Blackboard and Sand Table 


Series 


Illustrations by Prof. C. F. Witney, Salem State Normal School, 
and Text by A. C. 


The Lumberman’s Camp 


N making this hut from cardboard or manila paper, 
the children learn about horizontal, perpendicular, 
and parallel lines, also the diagonals. 

It is very simple and would make a good first lesson 
in this form of construction work. The whole is cut from one 
piece of paper or cardboard (see diagram). The children 
think and plan first how to cut it by making drawings of' the 
parts as they think out one: what sort of a piece will be 
needed for the whole roof, etc. The roof will take one big 
oblong of paper. Some child goes to the board and draws 
this oblong. 

Shall we draw this separately? Who can think of a nice 
way to draw both the roof and the front side together? The 
roof is just above the front side. 

Now what parts of the shanty are joined to this front? 
(Hands go up.) The ends! What is joined to the end? 
The back ? 

The diagram thus rudely drawn, the children think out the 
places where, in pasting together, laps will be needed. 

When all is drawn and understood, the children are given 
paper and rulers and told how to rule off each line and 
measure it, having been given the measurements. Let them 
measure and draw one line at a time and see that every one 
has it right before passing to the next line. 

The folding and pasting will be play after this hard work. 
After the “shanties” are made and set up they may be 
painted with water colors in imitation of rough boards, etc. 
Here will come in a little lesson on parallel lines. Select the 
best for a picture of your own in the room. 


L um besmsn’s Camp 


Cut on full lines. 

Fold on dash lines. 
Paste laps. 

Color to represent Jous 
Use colored Crayon or 


water colors 


THE BACKGROUND 


The background to this sand table is blackboard work. 
The foreground ends at the line where the bit of savin is set 
up for a tree in the sand behind the hut. 

In about one half the space to be occupied on the black- 
board by this background make a good many horizontal 
strokes with the broad side of the chalk crayon. Just below 
this work erase the board very carefully, the whole width of 
the picture. At the right, rub in a broad, deep space with 
black chalk. Against this white, gray and black background, 
put in the dark trees, the grayer ones by simply drawing the 
eraser from side to side or upward and downward through 
the white background. Put in the dark or tree bits and the 
black trunks with black chalk. The bit of lake suggested 
behind the pine at the left is blackboard rubbed over with a 
slightly chalky eraser, a touch of light with white chalk at 
the extreme end of the shore, a line with black chalk to in- 
dicate the shadow at the water margin, and a few trailing 
finger marks to suggest ice. The log hut and the wood pile 
were made with a very few parallel strokes with short length 
of chalk crayon held broadside to the board. 

The snow in the sand table foreground is a bit of white 
cotton. The sticks near the door of the hut are for the fire 
when work shall be over. 


Language Lesson on Occupations 
THE LUMBERMEN’S WorK 


Beside the usual stories of cuiting down the trees, floating 
the logs down stream, sawing them at the mill, etc., bring out 
the thought of the necessity of planting new trees to take the 
place of so many cut down. Accentuate the need of care 
about wasting lumber and wood, and our dependence, in a 
hundred ways, upon the trees. Bring out also the dependence 
of trees upon the ministrations of the birds, each tree having 
its own particular guardian in feathers. The danger to trees 
and so to us if the birds are disturbed. 

Tell stories of camp life of the lumber men. 


The Waits 


At the break of Christmas day, 
Through the frosty starlight ringing, 
Faint and sweet and far away, 
Comes the sound of children, singing 
Chanting, singing, 
“Cease to mourn, 
For Christ is born, 
Peace and joy to all men bringing!” 


Careless that the chill winds blow, 
Growing stronger, sweeter, clearer, 

Noiseless footfalls in the snow 

Bring,the happy, voices_nearer 


Hear them singing, 
‘Winter’s drear, 
But Christ is here, 
Mirth and gladness with him bringing!” 


“Merry Christmas!” hear them say, 
As the east is growing lighter; 
“May the joy of Christmas day 
Make your whole year gladder, brighter!” 
Join their singing, 
“To each home 
Our Christ has come, 
All Love’s treasures with him bringing!” — Margret Deland 
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How I am Teaching My 
Beginners to Read 


WINNIFRED WILBUR 


HIS year I have gone back to the old-fashioned chart 
class work, but with some changes which I consider 
improvements; the plan being evolved from the 
expression charts that proved so satisfactory last year. 

Ore were described in a previous paper.) 

Of course, I supplement the reading lesson itself with word 
drills in numerous devices, for which the words of the lesson 
are printed on cards and in lists, or written on the blackboard. 
These drills precede the reading period and all the new words 
are reviewed at the beginning of the reading lesson. As these 
will be described in another paper, I will not go into detail 
regarding this devision of the work. I also use supplementary 
sentence-slips, thus using the words in combinations differing 
from'those of the chart. 

The first day I had the picture of Baby Stuart mounted on 
a sheet of Manila paper, and underneath it the lines: 








Good morning. 
Can you see me? 
I am a baby. 

I am Baby Stuart. 


These words were printed on cards and distributed to the 
wee pupils, after we had “read the picture” (we have this 
preliminary chat upon the introduction of each new lesson) 
and [ had read the lines for them. I pointed to the first word 
and told them what it was, and asked each one to look on his 
card to ascertain whether he was the one who held the word. 
In this way we finally got through the lesson, and by drill 
several times through the day, many of the children were able 
to pick out the word they held by comparing it with those on 
the chart. 

With this plan carefully followed from day to day, intro- 
ducing spelling in all its different phases, now, at Christmas 
time, my class has a vocabulary of nearly five hundred words 
thoroughly learned and can read by sight with good expression, 
and will be ready for their books after the Christmas vacation. 
I shall continue this work together with the shorter expression 
charts, during the year in order to give variety to the reading 
esson 
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Lesson BABY STUART 
Good morning. 

Can you see me? 

I am a baby. 

I am Baby Stuart. 

Can you see my apple? 

Can you see my cap? 

Yes, I can see you. 


Good-bye, Baby Stuart. 


(The last five lines were added to the chart after the class 
had gone on with the following four lessons. In this way I 
refurbish an old, easy chart into a fresh, more difficult one, 
and incidentally increase its interest for the readers. Of 
course, the manila sheet was made large enough in the first 
place to accommodate the additions later.) 


Lesson BasBy WITH LOOKING-GLASS 
Peek-a-boo, Romeo. 
Peek-a-boo, Elsie May! 
Can you see me? 
I can see you both. 
Do you know what I have? 
It is a looking-glass. 
It is sister’s looking-glass. 
I like to play peek-a-boo with it. 


(I used names of children in the class in this lesson. I also 
use each child’s name on one of the supplementary sentence- 
slips. In this way the children learn to recognize their own 
names and I find that this plan adds interest to the reading. 
Every child loves to hear his own name read. The following 
incident shows how naturally the children read these lessons: 
One day I let a little girl read this lesson holding a small 
looking-glass and using names of children she could see in it. 
When she came to the next to the last line, she hesitated a 
minute and then her eyes began to twinkle and she read 
boldly, “It is Miss Wilbur’s looking-glass. ’’) 














(To be continued) . . 
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Doily of burlap, with stitches of raffia in contrasting colors, done with a needle. : 
Made in first grade, Beverly, Mass. This picture shows the method of weaving raffia in first grades 





Raffia napkin rings done by second grade children 











Doll made of cord by first grades. The cord was wound on a card to make it even; 
then tied with ribbons and cut. The eyes, nose and mouth were made with 
black thread. 
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Mat woven by third grade pupils. The weaving is done ip the same manner as 
a = with the raffia. '? 





Mat woven of raffia by third grade pupils 
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With the Babies 


ANNA J. PELTON 
Bright be this day, O children, 
A Child has made it blest. 
For Christmas is His birthday 
And children keep it best. 

The little song ran in Miss A.’s head as she finished jotting 
down the last memorandum of things to be done for Christ- 
mas. The Christmas story, the songs and concert poems 
occupied the first two weeks; the individual work for the 
Christmas program the next two, with enough making of 
gifts and tree decorations to keep the many wee hands busy 
during the entire month. One thing at a time, and that done 
well, was to be Miss A.’s December motto. 

The first gift to be finished was the one for father. The 
children were each given a small blue print picture, which 
had been taken of their class during the term, a bit of raphia 
and two blue blotters punched for tying. Very carefully the 
tiny tots put the paste on the two upper corners of the picture 
and so carefully laid it upon the blotters, Miss A. doing hers 
before the school first. Then the blotters were tied together 
with the raphia, wrapped in white tissue and put into the 
cupboard that held all their precious things. It did not 
matter if Johnnie’s was a little crooked. He had tried so he 
knew just how father would love that little gift. 

When the children had finished learning the poem about the 
paper narcissus, Miss A. thought it an opportune time to 
start them on the covers for their flower-pots. The manual 
arts supervisor,* seeing their beautiful plants, had designed 
such a neat cover, a simple affair with a woven border. 


THe Paper Narcissus, OR WHAT A LITTLE BuLB Dip 


Only a bulb, ugly and brown, 
Little hands softly laid me down 
In a bed of earth so snug and warm 
I had nothing to fear from cold and storm. , 


Each day they gave me water to drink; 
Bright eyes eagerly watched. And think! 
The big round sun smiled on me. 
For all this love and care, they’ll see, 


I'll do my best. A tiny sprout, 

Then leaves of freshest green come out, 
And chief of all my blossoms fair 

Shall fill the room with fragrance rare. 

Miss A. had given patterns of it to some of the seventh and 
eighth grade boys and girls ard they had very willingly cut 
enough forthe room. The first day the little folks were given 

* Mis*® Clara Reynolds, Supervisor ‘of JM.1.ual jActs. 
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strips of stiff bright red paper, waste from a printer’s establish- 
ment, to cut into 6” lengths for weavers. The next} day 
they were given the green paper jar covers— what is known‘as 
‘cover paper was used for these —and told to weave the under 


and over pattern with their red strips, but to be careful to let 


the weavers flare at the top, coming close together at thejjbof- 
tom. Two happy periods were spent in the weaving, withfa 
third for pasting. “A ag 

One hand-work lesson was d.voted to the making of the 
coverlet for mother’s bulb book. At the left side Miss A. 
hektographed a flower-pot from which grew the slender leaves. 
of the narcissus plant. The title, ‘My BuLs,” she lettered 
at the right. It took an entire painting lesson to pain the 
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Cover for Flower Pot 


brown jar, green leaves and green letters, but when finished 
it was treasured as a great achievement. When the last 
bulb reading lesson was completed each little tot was given 
his cover and a whole set of the lessons. These he tied with 
green raphia into a booklet, and the book, for mother “‘al- 
ways to keep,’’ was finished. 

One day Miss A. felt a tug at her dress and looking down she 
perceived that Bennie, the most forlorn, unkempt one of her 
flock, wanted to talk to her. ‘‘ Please, Miss A., can’t we make 
something for baby?’’ Bennie had just gloried in the Christ- 
mas work. Miss A. watching him, realized that in the school- 
room would occur about all the Christmas Bennie would 
have. ‘‘Of course, Bennie, we must remember baby,” she 
answered. But that night she was puzzled as to just how they 
best could remember the babies. Glancing across the room 
her eyes fell upon Jessie Wilcox Smith’s picture of Goldie- 
locks and the three bears. ‘‘A Teddy is the very thing!” she 
exclaimed. Down in acertain drawer, she remembered, she 
had a pattern of a Teddy bear that a little child, coming 
from a distant school the year before, had brought her. 
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The next two evenings Miss A. was very bu 
drawing Teddy arms, legs, heads and bodies of 
sheets of tag board. It only needed one seat wo 
lesson for cutting and another for placing’the pape 
fasteners, and Teddy was complete. A friend, 
seeing the bears, wrote a little rhyme which Miss 
A. placed upon the board. 


To baby: 


Teddy bear is funny, 
He doesn’t care a might 

If you pull his head and ears. 
He will never, never bite. 



























With a little help the tiny folks soon 
picked it out. It was then hektographed 
and the children tied the notes to Teddy’s 
paw. MissA. remarked that if they didn’t 
have a baby at home they could 'givefit 
to some baby friend. Bennie’s look of 
satisfaction as he movcd his Tcddy’s head, 
arms or legs was to Miss A. more signi- 
ficant than words. 

+ Bright-colored chains, boxes, baskets, 
lanterns, etc., were fast filling all extra 
space in the cupboard. The delicate per- 
fume of the narcissus was in the air. 
Miss A. suggested, as flowers were very 
scarce, that it would be nice to, loan some 
of the plants to other rooms. This the 
provd little owners did, beautifying the 
office and neighboring rooms with man 

dainty blossoms. 

Wcdnesday morning the tree was (in 
place and before night it was brilliant with 
its many decorations. Teddies peeped 
from every bough, booklets swayed here 
and there, while the little white tissue 
wrapped blotters gave an air of mystery to 
its branches. Friday morning the flower- 
pots were put into their red and green 
covers and a tiny note to mother, Thurs- 
day’s reading lesson, was attached with’a 
bow of the red raphia. Part of the plants 
were placed at the foot of the tree, while 


others filled the windows. rT 1 
No tree with costly ornaments was ever 
more dear to a flock of little folks. " 


“‘Haven’t you any gifts on the tree for 
your children?” asked the teacher across 
the hall. “Not aone,” answered Miss A. 
‘Just look at those babies and tell me if 
t ‘, wot more blessed (for |them] tof give 
than to receive!” 
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Suggestion for Calendars 
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Santa Claus Game 
LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


(The children stand in a circle. Santa Claus goes inside 
the circle. They all sing Santa Claus Song. Each time 
they sing the chorus, Santa Claus winds in and out among the 
children, the children in the circle all clap their hands. I} 
Santa Claus can catch some one who does not clap, that child 
takes his place. 

I} no one is caught Santa Claus goes inside the circle and 
the children sing as before, this time as the chorus is sung 
Santa Claus goes around the circle, and shakes the right hand 
of each child, if any child gives him his left hand he is caught 
and becomes Santa Claus. 

» If no one is caught Santa Claus must go inside again and 
the children sing as bejore. 

This time when the chorus is sung, children clasp hands 
over heads, if Santa Claus cannot catch anyone this time, 
he may choose a child to take his place.) 


Santa Claus Game 
L. ROUNTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER, Ig10 
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Santa Claus Song 


Merry Christmas girls and boys, (Santa sings) 
Jolly Santa Claus, (Children sing) 

I will bring you nicest toys, (Santa sings) 
Jolly Santa Claus. (Children sings) 

I will fill from top to toe, (Santa sings) 
All the stockings in a row, 

Down the chimney I will go, 
Jolly Santa Claus. (Children sing) 


Chorus (Children sing) 


Patter, patter, patter, patter, 
Patter on the roof, 
Patter, patter, patter, patter, 
Goes each tiny hoof. 
Patter, patter, what’s the matter? 
We are glad because, 
Down the chimney, down the chimney, 
Goes old Santa Claus. 
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of things on tree. 





A Christmas Tree Game 


(To the tune of “Mulberry Bush” — hands all around tree.) 


All around the Christmas tree 

The Christmas tree, the Christmas tree, 
All around the Christmas tree 

So early Christmas morning. 


This is the way we blow our horn, 
Toot, toot, toot, toot, toot, toot, toot, 
This is the way we blow our horn 
So early Christmas morning. 


This is the way we beat our drum, 

Boom, boom, boom, boom, boom, boom, boom, 
This is the way we beat our drum 

So early Christmas morning. 


This is the way our engine goes, 
Choo— — — — — — — 


This is the way our auto goes, 
Honk —— —— ——— 


This is the way our whistle blows, 
(Whistle here) ——————— 


This is the way we shoot our gun, 
Bang — — — — (only 4 times here.) 


This can be endlessly carried on, by children’s suggestions 


A Christmas Finger Play 


Mavupe M. GRANT 
This is the chimney, deep and wide, 
(Fingers of right hand curved to meet thumb.) 
Do you think Santa can get inside? 
This is the fire-place, warm and black, 
(Fingers of both hands meeting in an arch.) 
And this is old Santa’s bursting pack. 
(Hands folded together like a cup.) 
Here are the stockings, one, two, three, 
(Hold right hand up, and let three fingers hang down.) 
Hanging side by side, you see. 
This is the book that Santa brought, 
(Hands together to form open book.) 
And here is the kite that Robbie sought. 
(Two thumbs together, two forefingers together.) 
This is a ball, so soft and round, 
(Hands curved to make ball.) 
And here is a mallet, pound, pound, pound! 
(Pound with fist in left palm.) 
This is a music-box, clap, clap, clap! 
(Clap hands together.) 
This is a whip, just hear it snap! 
(Hold out right arm and snap fingers.) 
A bag of candy for each girl and boy, 
(Hold out right hand.) 
Surely each heart will be full of joy. 
Then over the roofs, and far away 
(Hands pointed to make roofs.) 
Dashes old Santa Claus in his sleigh. 
(Hands separate with quick motion and are put behind 
backs.) 





Cause for Worry 


I am so worried, I've just found out 

That, being so hurried getting about 

Whatever the weather — snow, sun, or rain — 
Santa has purchased an aeroplane! 

Now should it break down and the gifts fall through, 
What in the world would we children do? 
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Suggestion for Calendars 
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Santa Claus Game 
LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


(The children stand in a circle. Santa Claus goes inside 
the circle. They all sing Santa Claus Song. Each time 
they sing the chorus, Santa Claus winds in and out among the 
children, the children in the circle all clap their hands. I} 
Santa Claus can catch some one who does not clap, that child 
takes his place. 

If no one is caught Santa Claus goes inside the circle and 
the children sing as before, this time as the chorus is sung 
Santa Claus goes around the circle, and shakes the right hand 
of each child, if any child gives him his left hand he is caught 
and becomes Santa Claus. 

» If no one is caught Santa Claus must go inside again and 
the children sing as before. 

This time when the chorus is sung, children clasp hands 
over heads, if Santa Claus cannot catch anyone this time, 
he may choose a child to take his place.) 


Santa Claus Game 
L. ROUNTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER, IgIo 
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Santa Claus Song 


Merry Christmas girls and boys, (Santa sings) 
Jolly Santa Claus, (Children sing) 

I will bring you nicest toys, (Santa sings) 
Jolly Santa Claus. (Children sings) 

I will fill from top to toe, (Santa sings) 
All the stockings in a row, 

Down the chimney I will go, 
Jolly Santa Claus. (Children sing) 


Chorus (Children sing) 


Patter, patter, patter, patter, 
Patter on the roof, 
Patter, patter, patter, patter, 
Goes each tiny hoof. 
Patter, patter, what’s the matter? 
We are glad because, 
Down the chimney, down the chimney,- 
Goes old Santa Claus. 
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of things on tree. 
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A Christmas Tree Game 


(To the tune of “Mulberry Bush” — hands all around tree.) 


All around the Christmas tree 

The Christmas tree, the Christmas tree, 
All around the Christmas tree 

So early Christmas morning. 


This is the way we blow our horn, 
Toot, toot, toot, toot, toot, toot, toot, 
This is the way we blow our horn 
So early Christmas morning. 


This is the way we beat our drum, 

Boom, boom, boom, boom, boom, boom, boom, 
This is the way we beat our drum 

So early Christmas morning. 


This is the way our engine goes, 


This is the way our auto goes, 
Honk — — —— ——— 


This is the way our whistle blows, 
(Whistle here) ——————— 


This is the way we shoot our gun, 
Bang — — — — (only 4 times here.) 


This can be endlessly carried on, by children’s suggestions 


A Christmas Finger Play 


MaupE M. Grant 

This is the chimney, deep and wide, 
(Fingers of right hand curved to meet thumb.) 

Do you think Santa can get inside? 

This is the fire-place, warm and black, 
(Fingers of both hands meeting in an arch.)" 

And this is old Santa’s bursting pack. 
(Hands folded together like a cup.) 

Here are the stockings, one, two, three, 
(Hold right hand up, and let three fingers hang down.) 

Hanging side by side, you see. 

This is the book that Santa brought, 
(Hands together to form open book.) 

And here is the kite that Robbie sought. 
(Two thumbs together, two forefingers together.) 

This is a ball, so soft and round, 
(Hands curved to make ball.) 

And here is a mallet, pound, pound, pound! 
(Pound with fist in left palm.) 

This is a music-box, clap, clap, clap! 
(Clap hands together.) 

This is a whip, just hear it snap! 
(Hold out right arm and snap fingers.) 

A bag of candy for each girl and boy, 
(Hold out right hand.) 

Surely each heart will be full of joy. 

Then over the roofs, and far away 
(Hands pointed to make roofs.) 

Dashes old Santa Claus in his sleigh. 
(Hands separate with quick motion and are put behind 

backs.) 





Cause for Worry 


I am so worried, I've just found out 

That, being so hurried getting about 

Whatever the weather — snow, sun, or rain — 
Santa has purchased an aeroplane! 

Now should it break down and the gifts fall through, 
What in the world would we children do? 
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The Christmas Dolls 


M. ELIZABETH JAMES 


(Vramauized from the poem, “Ihe Christmas Dolls,” from Pyle’s 
“Prose and Verse for Children,” Copyrighted, 1899, by Catherine Pyle.) 


CHARACTERS 


A little girl in a night robe. 
Santa Claus. 
An old doll very plainly dressed. 
Three new dolls prettily dressed. 
(The dolls are to be impersonated by little girls.) 


SCENE 


(A room in the little girl’s house. A table containing writing 
materials and a candlestick are needed, also four chairs. Stock- 
ings may be hung up on a screen and such other Christmas 
decorations as are available may be used to make the scene 
attractive.) 


Little girl (enters and puts her old doll in a chair, talking as 
she does so) 
’Tis Christmas Eve and Santa Claus 
Will very soon be here. 
I wonder what he’ll bring for me, 
Don’t you, Matilda, dear? 
You’re getting old, Matilda, 
You’re very pale at best; 
Your hair is thin, your nose is worn, 
You’re very plainly dressed. 


I think I’d like for Christmas gifts, 
Some dolls, all fine and new, 

With stylish frocks all made of silk, 
And eyes quite large and blue. 

I'll write a note to Santa Claus 
And leave it here in sight, 

Where he’ll be sure to find it, 
When he comes this way to-night. 


(Sits down at table and pretends to write.) 
Dear Santa Claus, please leave for me, 
Three dolls all nice and new, 
With pretty curls and rosy cheeks, 
And eyes quite large and blue. 


(Gets up and pins note to her stocking.) 
Now I must hurry off to bed, 
Or Santa will be here, 
If he should find me staying up 
He’d think it very queer. 


(Lights candle and goes out.) 


Santa (enters from opposite side. Sees Matilda) 
Ah! this is where Matilda lives, 
I brought her here last year. 
She’s getting rather old and worn, 
Her nose looks very queer. 


Takes it down and opens it.) 
Why, here’s a note addressed to me, 
What message does it hold? (Reads) 
The little girl wants three new dolls, 
Because Matilda’s old. 


(Sees note. 


Has she been gocd these last twelve months? 
(Pretends to think it over.) 
I’ll look in my book and see, 
I have her somewhere on my list, 
Her name begins with D. 

(Takes large book out of his pack, opens it, turns two or 
three pages running his finger up and down as if looking for 
the name.) 

Yes, here it is. Why! she has been 
As good as good can be. 
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There is no doubt about it, 
She shall have her dollies three. 


(Goes out and returns at once with largest of the three dolls. 
She walks mechanically. He puts her in a chair and fixes 
her arms and legs in place as ij she were a jointed doll.) 


Now this one is the largest doll 
That’s made for little girls, 

She can’t help liking this one, 
She has such golden curls. 


(Goes out and brings in a smaller one.) 


This is the tinest of them all, 
She’s very sweet and fair, 

Her eyes are blue as summer skies, 
And her long curls are real hair. 


(Gets the third doll.) 


Now for the last we’ll choose a doll 
That opens and shuts its eyes, 
*Most any little girl I know 
Would think it quite a prize. 


(Goes from one to another rearranging them.) 


Now I must go for all too soon 
The morning will be here, 
And I have many presents yet 
To leave for children dear. 
(Goes out.) 


(The Dolls begin to talk.) 


Big Doll 
Tomorrow morning when she wakes, 
How glad this child will be, 
I don’t believe she’s ever had 
Such pretty dolls as we. 


Little Doll 
Oh dear, I do feel quite afraid, 
I do hope that we’ll find 
She does not let us get mussed up; 
I hope she’s good and kind. 


Third Doll 
I’ve heard of many little girls 
Who scarcely seem to know 
Dolls should be taken care of; 
I hope she’ll not be so. 


Matilda 
You three dolls really make me smile. 
You’re all so nice and new, 
And look so fine, I shouldn’t think 
Such things would trouble you. 


(Dolls all stare at Matilda as ij seeing her for the first time. 
They turn their heads mechanically.) 


Big Doll 
Who is this person sitting here? 
She wears such funny clothes, 
Her blue eyes are all faded out, 
And she’s lost some of her nose. 


Little Doll 
She must belong to the little girl, 
She’s making quite a fuss, 
She laughs at us, and thinks we’re afraid 
That the child will not like us. 


Third Doll (to Matilda) 
We’re surely not araid, my friend, 
We’re all too nice and new; 
But you perhaps will see that now 
She will not care for you. 
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Matilda 
She’ll like me just the same, I know, 
If you are so nice and new, 
And my plaster nose is almost gone, 


(Touches her nose by raising one hand mechanically) 
. And my eyes no longer blue. 
$ It’s morning now, she’ll soon be down, 


You’d better sit up straight, 
And look your very prettiest 
Before it is too late. 


Big Doll 
I hear her coming down the stairs, 
We must look gay and bright. 


Little Doll 
And we must surely smile at her. 


Third Doll 
We are a lovely sight. 


Little girl (enters.) 

Old Santa really has been here, 
And see! all in a row, 

Are the three dolls I asked him for, 
Oh, what a splendid show! 

Such lovely curls and rosy cheeks, 
And eyes as blue as skies; 

And when I pull this string behind 
I do believe she cries. 


(Pretends to pull string and big doll cries, ‘“‘ Mamma.’’) 


And see this finy little one 
With real, long, curly locks, 
And jointed limbs; I do believe 
That she, too, really talks. 


(Pulls string and litile doll says, ‘‘ Papa.”’) 
(Bends last doll back in her chair.) 


And here is one that goes to sleep, 
Oh, what a splendid gift! 

She is very large and heavy, 
And seems quite hard to lift. 


(Goes from one to another, pats their curls, pulls strings and 
the dolls talk, etc.) 


But dear me, if I take them up 
Their clothes are sure to muss, 
And of course if that should happen 
They’d be sure to make a fuss. 


(Sees Matilda and goes to her.) 
Here’s old Matilda sitting here, 
She’s very plainly dressed — 
But of all the dolls I ever had 
Matilda, you’re the best! 
(Takes her in her arms.) 





Going for the Christmas Tree 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


(This little play is arranged in three parts—any one of which may 
be given alone. Five very tiny children are chosen for Trees— they 
show as many Christmas greens as possible. The tiniest one of ajl 
's selected as the Christmas Tree. Five other children dragging a 
sled, prettily trimmed with holly, come into the woods just as the Trees 
finish their part. They select their Tree — the tiniest child — and 
drag her away on the sled singing.) 


1 THE TREES 
All 
From the other forest trees 
Leaves have flown away, 
We’ve ours still — as you may see, 
All on Christmas Day. 
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One after the other 


Cedar, hemlock, balsam, pine, 
Spruce, in bright array; 


All 


Here we stand deep in the woods 
All on Christmas Day. 


Cedar 
Wonder if some flakes of snow 
Coming down to stay, 
Will not wreathe my branches green 
All on Christmas Day? 


Pine 
Wonder if some hungry birds 
Wearing suits of gray, 
Will accept the seeds I’ve hid 
All on Christmas Day ? 


Spruce : 

Wonder if a little breeze 
In my boughs at play, 

Will not sing a cheery song 
All on Christmas Day ? 


Hemlock 
Wonder if an early star 
Will not send a ray 
Down to light my branches dark 
All on Christmas Day ? 


Balsam (softly and motioning toward children now seen in 
woods) 
Wonder if these little folks 
Coming now this way, 
Will not take me for their Tree 
All on Christmas Day? 


2 THE CHILDREN 


(Trees stand very still, while children come nearer talking) 


Jack Isn’t Christmas fun? 

Polly I think going for the tree is most as much fun as 
lighting it up. 

Tom The woods are almost as pretty as they are in sum- 
mer. 

Flo The Trees look as if each one just hoped she’d be our 
Christmas Tree. 

Ross We must get’a little balsam — there’s one with such 
pretty branches. 

Jack That isn’t near as pretty as some of the others over 
there (he motions toward the group of Trees). 

Polly Sh—sh, boys! I’m so afraid you’ll hurt their 
feelings. I’m just as sure trees do understand. 

Flo SoamI. Hush —they’ve just been talking together. 
(Touches Balsam.) This little balsam whispers yet. I 
know she wants to go — do let’s take her! 


(Balsam is put on sled and children drag it away singing) 


3 A CuristmMAs WIsH 
(Tune — “Christmas,” found in Church H ymnals) 


Oh did you know, at Christmas time 
Each little balsam tree, 

So glad and free just hopes that she 
A Christmas Tree may be? 
A Christmas Tree may be? 


I know it’s true — I'll tell you why — 
Not very long ago; 

With lights turned low and fires aglow, 
My own Tree told me so! 
My own Tree told me so! 





- SS 
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Alphabet for the Year 


ALICE E. ALLEN 





December 


Hore W. MowsrRay 


(An outline correlating plans for General Lesson, Nature Study and 
Seat Work.) 
I General Lesson and Nature Study 

1 First week. 

a Weather observation: winds, snow, frost. 

b Study of evergreen trees. 

c Story, “‘Why the Evergreen Trees Keep 

their Leaves in Winter.” ‘“‘How to Tell 

Stories to Children” — Bryant. 

d Calendar talk. 

e Poem Study — Little Norway Spruce’ 
— Dodge. 

2 Second week—Introduction of Christmas thought. 
a Christmas story. 

b Why we celebrate Christmas; Christmas 
giving. 

c Christmas in other countries. Dwell briefly 
upon old-time customs observed in 
England and Germany. 

d Christmas customs in Holland. 

e “Piccola and Her Shoe” — Child’s World. 

3 Third week. 

a Story — ‘‘The Discontented Pine Tree’? — 
Graded Literature. 

b Poem study — ‘‘Why Do Bells for Christ- 
mas Ring” — Field. 

c Christmas in Norway; our bird friends. 

d Other out-of-door friends and pets; their 
care in winter. (Squirrel, cat, dog.) 

e Poem study—‘ Why Do Bells for Christ- 
mas Ring.” 

4 Fourth week. 

a Story — ‘Why the Chimes Rang” —Kin- 
dergarten Magazine, Vol. IV. 

Poem study; review. 
c Study of holly and mistletoe. 
d_ Story, ‘The Christ Child” — Hofer. (Plan 
Book.) 
e Christmas program. 
II Language 

1 Mondays — oral reproduction of stories. 

2 Tuesdays — drills to correct errors of speech 
common to class. A helpful device is the use 
of pictures showing action. The teacher 
asks questions which should lead to the use 
of desired word forms. 


Ex. 


b 


Present and past verb forms. 

What is the boy doing ? 

The boy is running. 

What does he do? 

He runs. 

If he had done this yesterday, what 
would you say? 


DRO RO 


III 


Ex. 
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is the Housetop where reindeer will trip; 
is the Ice —just suppose they should slip! 
is the bells’ jolly jingle, jing-jingle; 


is King Christmas and dear old Kris Kringle. 


A. He ran yesterday. 

Q. What was he doing yesterday ? 
A. He was running yesterday. 
Use of “a” and ‘‘an.”’ 

Q. What has the boy? 

A. The boy has an apple. 

Q. What has the girl? 

A. She has an orange. 


Use of “‘they” and “there.” 

Q. What are in the boy’s basket ? 
A. There are apples in his basket. 
Q. What color are the apples? 
A. They are red. 


3 Wednesdays — conversational lessons, leading to 
ease in expressing thought in complete and 


connected statements. 
convenient basis for these lessons. 


Picture study forms a 
During 


December, the great paintings illustrative of 


the Nativity will be of chief interest. 


The 


children are especially fond of Le Rolle’s 
‘Arrival of the Shepherds.” 
4 Thursdays — Poem study. 


a “Little Norway Spruce” — Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 

b Complete memorization of above poem. 

c “Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring” — 
Eugene Field. 

d Review — Individual recitations. 

5 Fridays— Oral reproduction and dramatiza- 

tion. 

a ‘‘Why the Evergreen Trees Keep Their 
Leaves in Winter.” 

b Repeat the above. 

c “Piccola and Her Shoe.” 

d Christmas program. 


Seat Work, planned for three periods daily 
1 Reading; word and sentence building, using 
printed alphabets. 


a 


b 


P 
d 


e 


Mondays — each child is given picture, 
showing group of persons or objects. 

Tuesdays — script copy on_ blackboard 
of familiar Mother Goose rhyme. 
(Colored illustrations add greatly to 
the interest. This exercise can be pre- 
sented in chart form, and used for sup- 
plementary reading.) 

Wednesdays — Phonic exercise. 
gram groups; at, cat, bat. 

Thursdays — Study new words selected 
from day’s reading lesson. 

Fridays — Optional review. 


Phono- 


2 Sense Training and Number. 


a 


Mondays—Dictated drawing, testing power 
of accurate observation and memory. 
(1) Draw two evergreen trees, two large 

ones and two small. 
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(2) Play you are Santa Claus; draw pic- c A “story” folio contains freehand drawings 
tures of three toys you will give to or posters (copied) illustrating the 
little girls; three you will give to Christmas poems, stories and songs 
little boys. studied during the month. 

(3) Draw pictures of three out-of-door Each class makes one kind of folio. It is helpful to have 


friends and show what you will give words written on oak-tag to match each cuttin 

to each on Christmas day. (Squir- ae . 

rel—nuts; birds—crumbs and  e 

grain.) Writing to Santa Claus 
(4) Illustrate story, ““Why the Chimes 

Rang.” 

b Tuesdays — Illustrate combinations of 5 
and 6. (Colored crayons.) 

c Wednesdays — Counting exercises; lay 
printed numbers forward and _back- 
ward to 20 by 1’s. Work from memory 
as soon as possible. 

d Thursdays — Review simple geometrical 
terms. Using large sticks lay triangle, 
square, oblong, dictated. Memory. 
Repeat, increasing dimensions. 

e Fridays — Optional review. 

3 Hand work, correlated with General Lessons 
and Nature Study. The children will delight 
in making a collection of Christmas cuttings. 
To obtain satisfactory results from the major- 
ity of the class, it is necessary to use patterns. 
The work should be cut and mounted by the 


Harriet H. Prerson 
I wrote a note to Santa Claus — 
I thought it would be fun; 
I said I’d like a lot of things, 
And ‘specially a gun. 
But father shook his head and said 
That wise old Santa knew 
I’d shoot myself, or some one else, 
And that would never do. 


So then I wrote and asked him for 
A sleigh with jingly bells, 
An auto and a train of cars 
And a pound of caramels. 
But sister May cried, “Oh, don’t ask 
For all those noisy toys! 
And Santa knows that candy is 
Not good for little boys.” 


pupils. Folios measuring 6 x9”, closed, can So then I wrote that I should like 

be kept in desks. This saves time and trouble A music-box to play, 

in collection of material. Unfinished results And a watch just like my father’s, 

can be saved and completed at leisure. The To tell the time of day. 

following collection of cuttings have been But brother Tom he laughed and said, 

found of great interest: “Your brain must be askew; 

a A folio showing fir tree mounted on front, Old Santa never brings such things 
contains cuttings of toys found on To little kidS like vou.” 
Christmas tree: drum, horn, engine, ~~ 
Teddy bear, toy sheep, rocking-horse, At first I felt discouraged; 
gun, soldier, etc. It will be found But now I’m not, because 
most satisfactory to have all cuttings My mother says that no one knows 
made from silhouette (black) paper, The mind of Santa Claus. 
and mounted on a neutral gray. She says it’s safe to let him bring 

b A folio showing Noah’s Ark mounted on Whatever he thinks best; 
front, contains cuttings of Noah’s Ark, And mother has, I truly think, 
people and animals. More sense than all the rest. 


Our Winter Girl 
A scarlet coat with brown fur is the best cowr for this 
costume. Give her black leggings and a dark blue Tam-o’- 


Shanter with dark blue mittens to match. The maid’s hair 
should be yellow and her neck kerchief blue-striped. 














Our Winrer Gin 
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When Santa Claus Came to the Lumber Camp 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


ICKY belonged to the lumber camp. When his 
father died, his mother went on keeping the boarding- 


house. 
cooked for the men and took care of Dicky. 
the men loved him and helped look after him. 

And Dicky loved every bit of the lumber camp — the men 
who teased and joked him, but who planned all sorts of nice 
little surprises for him; the great dark, silent woods; the sunny 
busy clearing which grew larger each week as it took more 
trees away from the forest; the river which rushed and 
roared in the fall, then made itself .a roof of ice for the winter; 
the boarding house which was only a hut; and the smaller 
huts which stood about it where some of the men slept. 

The day before Christmas there was much whispering and 
planning among the men. About noon, Tom Hall started 
off on a snowshoe trip to the neirest town down the moun- 
tain. Dicky wanted to go, too. But Tom shook his head 
mysteriously. 

“I’m going to bring back ccmpany with me,” he said. 
Then in a loud whisper, he add2d, “I don’t want it known 
yet — but it’s Santa Claus!” 

Dicky was so afraid he’d tell the wonderful news. As soon 
as Tom had gone, he ran away from the men who were busy 
cutting down trees. When the sound of their sharp ringing 
blows came faintly across the snow, he left the road and went 
into the woods. Here was snow —scft and beautiful — 
everywhere. A fleecy carpet of itlayoverthe ground. Faded 
stalks of goldenrod and mullein held up delicate fairy-like 
balls of it. It wreathed and festooned the dark evergreen 
trees, quite as if it knew it was Christmas. Wind-blown 
scallops of it lay along the ice which hid the river. The air, 
itself, was full of big, fluttering flakes. P 

Dicky put his arms around the great tree-trunks just as 
far as they would reach. He laid his face down on the rough 
bark and whispered to the trees that Santa Claus was coming 
that very night to the lumber camp. Dicky often talked to 
the trees. Sometimes, he felt very sad that they must be cut 
down to go away on the river to the big towns. He was glad 
of all the little ones that were left behind. Perhaps by the 
time they grew up and had to go, he would be big enough to 
go, too. He stayed in the woods a long time telling the trees 
his. big Christmas secret. He knew they understood, for 
they swayed toward each other and whispered about it far 
above his head. 

By and by, the air was getting so white with snow, that 
Dicky ran as fast as he could back along the road to the clear- 
ing. He looked like a real live snow-man or a little grandson 
of Santa Claus, for snow clung to his red cap and sweater, 
his cheeks and hair and even to his eye-lashes. 

In the door of the boarding-house stood Big Bill. 

“This is what you might call a storm,” he said, as he 
helped Dicky brush off the snow. Big Bill’s voice was gruff, 
but hiseyes were kind. Dicky slipped his hand into Big Bill’s. 

“Tom can’t get back till real late, can he?” he said. 

“Guess not, sonny,” said Big Bill, looking at the hand 
which lay like a snowflake in his big, rough palm. 

Dusk came early to the lumber camp that Christmas Eve. 


When she died too, Big Bill moved in. He 
But all 





The snow still fell, but no longer quietly. A cold wind had 
come up and was blowing fiercely across the mountair. 

“Tom won’t get in to-night,’ said Big Bill at the table. 

Joe shook his head and scowled at Big Bill with a quick 
nod in thedirection of Dicky. 

“*T think he will,” cried Dicky. ‘‘’Cause somebody’s com- 
ing with him — somebody who doesn’t mind the snow — not 
one single little bit. Oh, I mustn’t tell!”’ 

The evening dragged slowly by. Outside was a white rict 
of wind and snow in which road and river and all familiar 
landmarks were lost. Inside the men sat about the stove 
and told stories. Dicky, curled up in the warmest corner, 
finally went to sleep. His last words were: ‘‘When Tom 
comes, don’t forget — somebody — to wake me up.” 

“Now then, boys,” said Big Bill, as he tiptoed softly out 
of the sleeping-room where he had put Dicky in his bunk, 
“‘that there boy of ours is going to feel mighty cut up when 
he finds Tom didn’t get here.” 

*‘Couldn’t anybody make it in this storm,” said Mike. 
‘* Just hear that wind howl.” 

“The little chap’s sort of looking for Santy Claus, I take 
it,” said Tim. 

“Tom told him he’d bring him along,” said Joe. 

“Well,” said Big Bill, ‘“what I want to know is, what’s 
going to be done about it ?” 

It was late the next morning when Dicky opened his eyes. 

“Tom get here, Bill?” he called 

“Tom hasn’t showed up as yet,” said Big Bill from the 
kitchen. ‘But just you run out here quick, sonny, and see 
who did come.” 

Into the kitchen ran Dicky. There in the one window, 
stood a straight, slim little balsam tree. Its branches were 
trimmed with strings of popcorn. It held its cones and nuts 
and red apples quite as proudly as if they had been costly 
gifts. And what need was there of candles? The great sun 
himseif sent down dozens of sparkling little rays to dance 
across its boughs. A red one ran away from the others, away 
into the heart of the tree. There it found the neatest bird’s 
nest and showed it to Dicky who was capering and screaming 
already with delight. 

Just then the outside door flew open. Bringing a whifi 
of pure cold pine-scented air with them, in came the men. 

“Merry Christmas, Dicky!” they cried. 

“‘Oh, oh, merry Christmas, everybody!” 
*‘just see what Santa Claus brought me!” 

Then in the midst of the others, Dicky saw Tom — Tom 
with some fat bundles in his arms. 

“Why, Tom,” he cried, “‘Santa Claus got here first, didn’t 
he?” $ 

“‘He sure did, sonny,”’ said Tom. ‘“‘ You see the old gentle- 
man has a sleigh and ten or twelve reindeer — so what did 
he care for the storm? He would have given me a lift, but 
he had so many presents and Christmas trees, he simply 
couldn’t. In fact,-I had to help him .a little —I brought 
along these bundles. ‘For the little chap of the lumber 
camp ’ he says, says Santy.” 
“That’s me.” cried Dicky. 


screamed Dicky. 
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The Little Red Sled 


J. Dw. STEVENS 


Teddy and Mary were going with their mother and father 
to Grandma’s to spend Christmas Day. Grandfather lived 
at Grandma’s too. Teddy was always happy when he knew 
he was going there, for he and Grandpa always had such good 
times together. 

It was a long way to Grandma’s over the rough roads, 
which were covered in the winter time with deep, white snow. 
You see they lived in the country. 

While Teddy’s father went to the barn to harness the old 
horse to the big sleigh, his mother put on their coats and 
hats. Now they were all ready! 

Teddy thought it would be great fun to ride behind on his 
little red sled, so his father wrapped him in a warm blanket 
and tied him on his sled so that he wouldn’t fall off. Then 
he fastened the sled by a long rope to the sleigh and away 
they went, “Over the river and through the wood.” 

Old Tom ran very fast, for he hadn’t been out of the barn 
for three days. Faster and faster he went while the sleigh 
bells “‘jingled, jingled all the way.” 

Every once in a while Mother wouid look back to see if her 
little boy was all right. All at once they came to a “big 
bump,” up went Teddy and his sled and when it came down 
again the rope had become untied, away went the sleigh and 
there was Teddy left all alone in the middle of the road. 
He called and called, but the bells jingled so loud no one 
could hear. By and by he couldn’t see them any more, for 
they had disappeared around the bend in the road. 

At first Teddy began to cry, tied on his sled and left in the 
road all alone; but he knew they would come back for him 
as soon as they missed their little boy. So he wiped his eyes 
with his rough red mittens and waited bravely. 

Presently he heard a man’s voice behind him: “Who's 
there! What’s this? A little boy in the middle of the road. 
How came you here, Sonny?” Teddy told him. 

“Never mind,” said the kind old farmer, getting out of his 
wagon, “‘I’ll take you home with me. They’ll be back for 
you.” 

Teddy took-off his coat and cap and drank a glass of warm 
milk Mrs. Burrill gave him. 

Mr. Burrill went to a high bureau and opened a drawer. 
“Here are some things you might have to play with,” said 
he, as he brought Teddy a little red wagon and a brown 
horse. ‘‘We had a little boy once, didn’t we, mother ? — but 
he went away.” 

“Yes,”’ said the mother, “‘he went away.” 

Teddy said, “‘ Was he like me?” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Burrill, “just five years old,” and just as 
Teddy was about to ask where he was, he heard sleighbells! 

“Why, come right in—we’ve got your little boy safe and 
warm,” said Mr. Burrill, as he opened the front door. When 
Teddy saw his mother he just jumped into her arms and 
kissed and kissed her. He was so glad. 

They thanked Mr. Burrill for his kindness and went away 
to Grandma’s. This time Teddy and his little red sled 
went into the big sleigh with the rest of the family and when 
they arrived Grandma and Grandpa were waiting for them 
at the window. 


Stories to be Told 


EstHER WHITE 





Piccola 


Piccola was a little girl who lived in a country named 
France, which is away across the sea. Her father and her 
mother worked very hard, for they were very poor. They 
could not afford to buy beauiful books and toys such as you 
have for their little girl, although Piccola was just as fond of 
such things as you are. She didn’t have a toy of any kind. 
But Christmas was near and she felt sure that something beau- 
tiful would happen to every child on Christmas day. She 
hoped that Santa Claus would bring her something with 
which she could play. 


As Christmas drew nearer and nearer she became more 
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anxious. At last Christmas Eve came. She didn’t hang up 
her stocking as you do on Christmas Eve, but she put her 
wooden shoe by the fireplace. All the poor people in her 
country wore wooden shoes. While she was getting her 
shoe fixed, in what she thought was the best place, her father 
and her mother looked on. But they were not joyful as 
Piccola was. They felt sad because they hadn’t anything 
to put into the shoe. The mother thought to herself: 
“Oh, if I had only a little cake to put into it!” She knew 
how disappointed Piccola would be in the morning if she 
found the shoe empty. 

When Piccola was satisfied with the placing of the shoe, 
she went to bed. I suspect that she felt just as you feel on 
Christmas Eve, that she could hardly wait until the morn- 
ing came. 

She slept soundly all night and just as daylight came she 
awoke. Then she jumped out of bed and ran to her shoe. 
When she had peeped into the shoe, she clapped her hands 
and shouted and danced for joy. What do you think she 
found in it? There was a little live bird in it! It was a little 
sparrow that had flown against the window during the night; 
the window was open, so it flew inside. It was shivering 
with cold, and the first thing that it did was to search around 
for a warm place. It found Piccola’s little wooden shoe 
which felt warm, so it gladly crept into it. 

Piccola then hastened to bring her father and her mother 
to see what she had found. You may be sure that they re- 
joiced over it too. As Piccola petted, and warmed, and fed 
the bird, she said again and again, “This is the best kind of a 
toy, for it is a real live one.” 


Magdelon 


In the long, long ago when the little Christ Child was born, 
the people from far and near came to worship Him and to 
bring Him gifts. The good shepherds came too, and they 
were followed by a little shepherdess, named Magdelon, who 
was so poor that she didn’t have any gift to offer. While the 
shepherds were presenting their gifts to the little Christ, 
Magdelon knelt at a distance weeping and praying. Finally 
the angel Gabriel came to her and said: 

“Little one, why do you weep and why do you pray?” 

“‘Alas!”’ cried Magdelon, “I haven’t any gift for the little 
Christ Child. I wish that I had a rose to give Him. Just 
look, He hasn’t a single flower. But the spring time is a long 
way off and the ground is frozen and covered with snow.” 

Gabriel took her by the hand and said: 

“Come with me.” 

When they had walked a few yards away he blew his horn 
and struck the ground three times with his wand, when, to 
Magdelon’s great surprise, a whole shower of roses fell to the 
earth. 





Christmas Recitations 


(For the smallest) 


A Proclamation 


(To be recited by a very small boy who rapidly unrolls a scroll of 
paper and pretends to read. The scroll should be made of a length of 
paper sufficient to reach the ground. The smaller the speaker and the 
longer the scroll the more successful will the recitation become.) 


Speaker (in a loud, official tone.) 
Dear Children: 
Christmas Day is near, 
And I have packed my sleigh, 
It’s loaded very full this year, 
‘Soon I shall start away. 
Remember now! Don’t stay up late, 
But shut your eyelids quick, 
Because I’m coming sure as fate. 
Yours truly, 
Op St. Nick 


Christmas Time 
Wreaths of holly, shining bright; 
Pretty candles all alight; 

Rosy apples all aglow; 
This is Christmas time, you know, 






} 
; 
; 
} 
} 
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Christmas Bells 
They hang, high up in doorways, 
In windows and in halls, 
In stores, where many lights blaze, 
They glow like big red balls. 


They hang in wreaths of holly, 

On the Christmas trees they swing, 
Now wouldn’t it be jolly 

If they’d all begin to ring? 


The Message of Christmas 
Now, far and wide, the Christmas bells 
With joyful voices ring, 
On frosty air their music swells 
What precious news they bring! 
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They ring this message, sweet and clear, 
“Dear little girl and boy, 

Glad Christmas Day is almost here, 
The world is full of joy!” 


My Tree 
The apple tree’s a pretty sight, 
When luscious fruit is growing, 
And cherry trees are my delight 
With ripened cherries glowing. 


When Santa calls on you and me, 
The firs are very handy, 

So I will choose for mine, the tree 
That bears the Christmas candy. 





Christmas Bells 


Attcr E, ALLEN 
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SAONE ANOTHER 


A Match Scratcher 


The match scratcher consisted of a sand-paper cat mounted 
on gray cardboard with gold lettering. 


BEWARE! ( 
I’M A \ 
SCRATCHER. \ 














Maupr Hays 





A Little Christmas Device in Reading 


For a little review just before Christmas, a list of the 
familiar words denoting things the children would like to 
have Santa bring, was placed on the board. 

A slip of paper was passed to each child. On this he 
was to write the names of two things he wished Santa to 
bring. 

The slips were then gathered and well mixed. 

The teacher sang a lullaby while the little heads were all 
bowed in sleep. One of their number was then quietly asked 
to be Santa Claus and to pass the slips around. Anyone 
peeping received nothing. 

On awaking they passed back into line and read with de- 
light the things Santa had given them. 

ReBecca A. REID 





The Santa Claus Speller 


This spelling booklet is one that will be thoroughly enjoyed 
by the children. They may be given the stenciled cover to 
cut out and color, making Santa’s suit and cap as red as it is 
possible to make them with colored crayons. Blank pages 
the same size as the cover may then be cut out. 

The children will be delighted to go home and tell about 
their Santa at school that can spell. Every child will be 
anxious to have his Santa spell well enough to be taken home. 

A talk about Santa will be especially interesting at this 
time. Speak of his far-off home in the northern land; when 
he visits us; how often; what he brings, etc. 

For language work, the children may write stories telling 





what Santa brought them last year, or what they want him to 
bring them this year. 


GRACE M. PoorRBAUGH 
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A Christmas Tree for Birds 


I wonder how many teachers have ever had one. Last 
winter my pupils kept one tree supplied with food during the 
cold weather and became greatly interested in the birds. Al- 
most daily visitors were the woodpeckers, both the black and 
white ones, and the red-headed ones. The latter seemed to 
please the children most. Then there was a red squirrel, 
and, of course, sparrows. 

One day I was hearing a reading class when a little girl 
stood up, waved her hand in a very excited manner and then 
came rushing to me, and said, ‘‘ Miss Hays, that red-headed 
woodpecker grabbed a piece of bread and ran right up the 
tree!”” When I saw the shining of her eyes and heard the 
words tumbling over each other in the excitement of telling 
it, I knew that tree was a success, 

Maupe Hays 




















A Waste Paper Basket 


At the beginning of the school 

year I found that my room had no 

waste basket. I remembered a 

description of one that I had once 

rw read, and proceeded to make one. 
Lh My grocer gave me five sheets of 

pasteboard such as is placed over 

f the top of large cracker boxes. 

From this I cut the sides of the 

, UL frustum of a square pramid. 
This was inverted and a square cut 

Corw for the bottom. On the sides I 
painted flowers, this paper being a 

Aruumbk, good medium for water colors. 
The basket was laced up with 

ribbon. Mavupe Hays 
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Rhymes and Plays for Happy 
Days IV 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
The Christmas Story 


(If it is advisable to give the Christmas story, why not in the quaint 
beautiful wording of the Bible? The following is arranged from St. 


Luke II. It should be given understandingly and reverently by the 
children, or groups of children.) 
First - 
There were shepherds keeping watch over their flocks by 
night. 
Second 
And lo —the angel of the Lord came upon them. 
Third 


And the angel said, Fear not — for behold 1 bring yeu good 
tidings of great joy. 


Fourth 
For unto you is born this day — a Saviour which is Christ 
the Lord! 
Fifth 
Ye shall find the Babe lying in a manger. 
Sixth 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and saying — 


All 
Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good. vill 
to men! 


The Garden of Santa Claus 


(This little play may be given by the children simply or on a more 
elaborate scale, as desired. Or if too long, it will be seen that each 
little recitation is ready to use by itself.) 

Santa Claus Step this way, please. 
garden. It’s in full bloom now. 
blooms at Christmas. 


I'll show you my 
Santa’s garden always 


Garden Plants (softly) 
There’s so much ice and snow there, 
That nothing nice will grow there — 
Excepting girls and boys! 


Santa (laughing) Of course—but girls and boys are what 
I like best. I found, several years ago, that J couldn’t 
begin to get around at Christmas. So I set out all these 
boys and girls to help me. (Points out first “‘plants.”) 
These stiff little folks along the borders of my garden think 
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and plan so much about getting Christmas Toys for my 
children that they really begin to act like toys themselves. 


Toys 


Santa (going to another bed of flowers) 


mas 


(one or more) 
Wanted: outgrown toys, 
With plenty of snap and noise 
That are guaranteed to suit 
Good little girls and boys. 
We want dollies so sweet and automobiles, 
Soldier-boys neat from their heads to their heels, 


Address, if you please, “‘The Sons and the Daugnters, 


Care of old Santa Claus, Christmas Headquarters.”’ 


Here are my Christ- 


conundrums. The green ones ask the questions—and 


the bright ones answer them. Listen. 


Conundrums (two and two ask and answer questions) 


First 

What kind of Tea does Santa drink ? 
Second 

Why Jolly-T, I almost think. 
First 

And what may be his favorite fruit? 
Second 

A pair (of stockings) best does suit. 
First 

What keeps his heart so young and gay? 
Second 

I’ve heard it is his Holly-day. 
First 

Suppose he couldn’t keep his dates? 
Second 

Perhaps he’d send out Christmas Waits. 
First 

Can you guess one of Santa’s woes? 
Second 


There are no socks for mistletoes/ 


Santa These plump little people look after the Christmas 


Puddings. 


They'll tell you a recipe which never fails. 


Puddings (selected one, or one after another with pretty mo- 


tions by all) 
A Christmas pudding, you must know, 
Is quite the best of dishes; 
To work well done, add a pinch of fun, 
And a dozen Christmas wishes; 
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Sift in good will; a sweet surprise 
Should added be thereafter; 
Vith love set alight on Christmas night, 
And serve with a sauce of laughter! 

Santa Here in this pretty round bed 
are my Christmas Greens. They’re 
going to put a wreath of good wishes 
around all the earth to-night. 


Christmas Greens (showing letters of 
acrostic) 
May the day be — 
Merry, 
Early to begin, 
Rosy-hued and 
Radiant. 
Yours to give gifts in! 


May the day be — 
Cheery, 
Happy every minute; 
Ringing bells and 
Ice and 
Snow brightly woven in it; 
May there be a — 
Tender thought 
Of the — 
Manger lowly, 
And may — 
Angels sing to you 
Songs so sweet and holy! 


Santa (standing in the midst of his 
flowers) Wasn’t it a good idea of mine 
to have a garden? But next year it 
must be larger. Any child here who 
wants to grow there? All that is nec- 
essary is — 


Garden Plants (recite softly with Santa) 
A cheery face, 
A merry heart, 
Two willing hands 
That do their part! 


Santa’s Presents 
(For four children with big stocking into 
which they put gifts.) 
First 
Let’s fill this big stocking for Santa 
With dolls and with books and with 
drums; 
Second 
I’ll put in my ball and my basket, 
Third 
I'll put in some big sugar-plums. 
Fourth 
But Santa’s too old for such presents — 
His hair and his whiskers are gray; 
Others 
Of course — but he wouldn’t be Santa 
Unless he should give them away! 





THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 

DENVER, Coto. Sept., 27,1910 
Mr. S. K. Hooper, Genercl Passenger 
Agent, after many years of service, is ap- 
pointed Assistant to the General Traffic 
Manager, and Mr. Frank A. Wadleigh, 
heretofore Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, is promoted to the position of Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, effective October 
I, 1910. 
A. S. HUGHEs, 





True Womanly Charm 


Nature intends that every woman shall have and exert 
charm; but no woman can be charming—work easily or 
enjoy the good things of life—if she permits herself to be, 
and to stay, in poor bodily condition. It is absolutely true 
that feminine charm 


Can Exist Only With Health; 
And Health Is Found In 


the right and timely use of the quickly effective and harm- 
less family remedy—Beecham’s Pills. They tone the 
stomach, keep the liver and bowels in good order, restore 
worn nerves so that they no longer torment. Try a few 
doses and know how naturally Beecham’s Pills put you in 
such a normal state of health that you will not be troubled 
with undue suffering, with headache, backache or las- 
situde. You will be delighted, too, with the charming 
improvement in your looks, coming with use of 


BEECHAM 


At any druggist at 10c., 25c. the box. 
The directions with every box ought to be read by every woman. 

















General Traffic Manager 
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Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ....meee Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides. 
a Standard U.S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. TheSchoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a@ Write today for Buttons, we will sond them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
a ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable:for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely 
ed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
ttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 








MAIL?ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 




































Picture Plays IV 


Last Year’s Toys 


(For children, as dolls, Teddy Bears, soldiers, and jumping-jacks. 


Motions to illustrate words should be made stiffly throughout.) 


All (trying to stand upright) 
We are the toys of a year ago. 
We waited — such a smiling row — 
To welcome Molly, Jack and Joe, 
Last Christmas Day in the morning. 


Dolls 
We dolls can scarcely stand upright; 
Soldiers 
We soldiers have come through many a fight; 
Others 


The rest of us are a sorry sight 
This Christmas Day in the morning. 


Dolls (one after another) 
You’d never dream that this gown «was blue; 
I had ¢wo arms when I was new; 
My head is stiff — it’s held with glue 
This Christmas Day in the morning. 


Soldiers 
My cap is torn, and I’ve lost my gun; 
I couldn’t fight, if I had one; 
A soldier’s life is not all fun 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Jacks (trying comically to jump) 
Of legs I’ve nothing left but stumps; 
I am so weak, I’m in the dumps; 
Poor jumping jacks that have no jumps 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Teddy Bears 
Let’s try to squeak as we did before; 
(squeaks faintly) 
My squeaking days are almost o’er: 
(squeaks more faintly) 
And I — alas — shall squeak no more! 
(sadly shakes head) 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


All (brightening up) 
This Christmas — as you may have guess’d — 
New toys have come — yet, ’tis no jest — 
Our boys and girls still love us best 
On Christmas Day in the morning! 
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The Riddles of the Candles 


NELLIE C. BATES 


(Recitation by five children carrying tiny wax candles. 
are given in concert by the entire school.) 


Riddles of the Candles 


The answers 
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1. We are on-ly lit-tlelights shin-ing in the night; 
2. Chil-dren, you are lit -tlelights shin-ing in the night; 














We are on-ly lit 
Chil-dren,you are lit 


- tle lights shin-ing in the night; 

- tle lights shin-ing in the night ; 
—— 
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We will try to 
You 


make it 


must try to make it 


Coane rtm 


x 


- 
lit - tle lights shining in the night. 
lit- tlelights shining in the night. 


Tho’ we’re on-ly 
Tho’ you’re only 


First speaker 


I am only a little candle, 
And small and weak am I, 
But I have a wonderful brother 
Who lives in the deep blue sky. 
He is dressed in dazzling golden, 
And the green earth ’round him whirls; 
All of the flowers love him, 
And so do the boys and girls. 
He is always smiling, smiling, 
From morn till day is done. 
Can you tell me the name of my bro her? 
He’s known by every one. 


School (in concert) 


Oh, yes, we know your brother — 
We call him Mr. Sun. 


Second speaker 
I’m only a little candle, 
And small and weak am I, 
But I have a beautiful sister 
Who lives in the deep, blue sky. 
She dresses in shining silver, 
And when she rides at night, 
She sheds o’er the earth beneath her 
A soft and radiant light. 
The fleecy clouds about her 
Always seem to know 
That she is riding near them, 
For they smile with a tender glow. 
Now, what’s the name of my sister? 
I think you will guess it soon. 


School (in concert) 


Oh, yes, we know your sister; 
We call her Lady Moon. 


Third Speaker 


I’m only a little candle, 
I’m very meek and mild; 
But I have a mad-cap brother, 
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Who is reckless, gay and wild. 
Often he whirls and dances, 
Sometimes he’ll leap and soar, 
And you hear him spit and sputter — 
He is even known to roar. 
He is dressed in red and yellow, 
And sometimes he glows with cheer, 
But he welcomes you too warmly, 
If you chance to come too near! 
Now tell me, who’s my brother? 
I am sure you’ll guess it right. 


School (in concert) 


Oh, yes, we know your brother, 
We call him Firelight. 


Fourth speaker 


I’m only a little candle, 
But I’m very old, you know. 
I found some brand new cousins, 
Some thirty years ago. 
They live in round glass houses, 
All perched on poles so high; 
They smile in silvery splendor, 
| Whenever you pass by. 
Now can you name my cousins? 
You see them every night. 


School (in concert) 


Oh, yes, we know your cousins — 
Each is an Electric Light. 


Fifth speaker 

I’m only a little candle, 
And small and weak am I; 

But I have a thousand cousins, 
Who live in the deep blue sky. 

Some are as large as the moon is, 
But they are so far away, 

That they look like sparks of silver, 
And they’re never seen by day. 

I tell you they are beauties! 
They shine and sparkle so! 

I wish that I were near them, 
They’d make nice playmates, I 

know. 

Do you know the name of my cousins, 

Who live away so far? 





School (in concert) 


Oh, yes, we know your cousins, 
We call them the little stars. 


The Jack in the Box 


Mauve M. GRANT 





Of all the funny, funny’ toys 

That Santa brings to girls or boys, 
The Jack-in-the-Box is the funniest, oh! 
How he does jump, and scares one so! 


You don’t know what you’re going to see, 
| When you lift the cover carefully, 
A click, a spring, then something drops, 
The lid flies back, and out he pops! 


) He looks so very funny too, 
| With his homely face and nose askew, 
He surely is the queerest toy, 

Santa could bring to girl or boy. 


Burtpinc Your Boy. By Kenneth H. 
Wayne. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
There is much practical wisdom in this 
little book. Although written for fathers, 
teachers will find many useful hints in it 
that should make their relations with boys 









Dustless Schoolroom Floors 


When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor ——- 
which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 
DRESSING 


is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. Exhaustive 
tests show that the amount of circulating dust is redu 
eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 

SIANDA Bp Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 

FLOOR culation of dust but it also preserves the flooring and reduces 

to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
floorsclean, It saves its own cost many times over. ree 
or four applications a year give best results. Patented 
Standard makes process of application easy and economi- 
cal. Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 
dealers generally. 

Wewiil apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge ,to 
the floor of one room or hallin any Hospital, School, or other 
public building, to demonstrate that all we claim foritistrue. 
Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for use on var- 
nished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses. 

Testimonials and interesting epgerte from medical aw 
thorities on “‘Dust and its Dangers” furnished upon request. 


Standard Oil 


C 
(lacerporate) 
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in Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. 
Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL aarp PREPAID 

SS 2 pct yeas RWS 
wi ° 

Terms, jor want. plain or engraved Case, right in your own hands. . 

GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OF FERED<=$1 A MONTH. % 

No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary or income we will 


RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | trust you for a hi 
[OF TIS WR td CHICAGO, ILL. Wiech in Y 
BROS & CO. 1558 Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St.Louis, Mo, | inspection, 





























School at reasonable prices? 
SIXTEEN SUBJECTS NOW READY 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


The Masterpieces named below are reproduced in Genuine Royal Sepia Photogravure, 
full 16x20 in size, any one of which will be shipped to any part of the United States, 
prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00, or any two in same tube for $1.75. These pictures are 
beautiful brown prints, high class in every way and would cost you at least $3.00 in local 
Art Stores. Send for one to-day. 


Christ at Twelve Hofmann Christ at Thirty Hofmann 

Sistine Madonna Raphael Young Handel at Organ i 

Christ in the Temple Raphael Hope Burne-Jones 

Dance of the Nymphs ot we a Burne-Jones 

Sir Galahad atts Bodenhausen Madonna Bodenhausen 


Gleaners Millet Madam Le Brun and Daughter by 
Landscape with Mill Ruysdael Herself 

Christ and the Rich Ruler Hofmann Golden Stair Burne-Jones 
Angelus Millet 


NEW CATALOGUE OF PICTURES AND SCULPTURE 
If you are at all interested in pictures and sculpture, our new catalogue will be valu- 
able to you. We send it upon receipt of fifty cents, which amount is placed to your 
credit on our books, and deducted from your first order for goods ammounting to $s.co 
or more. This book was compiled at a very large expense and can not be sent free to 
all who apply. The above is a fair proposition to you and protects us. 
NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO., 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
(Not Inc.) 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED b ‘b 
with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 

thus in giving her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates ” in a a free 
library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 




















more natural and profitable. 


Chicago. It is sent free. 
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The Mother Goose Children’s 


Christmas 


(All rights reserved) 
CHARACTERS 
Mother Goose 


Santa Claus * 
Old Mother Hubbard 


Jack Horner 
Simple Simon and the Pieman 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, and 


Little Boy Blue Wife 
Jack and jill Bo-peep 
Old Woman who Lived ina Dr. Foster 


Shoe Tom, Tom the Piper’s Son 
Miss Muffet Little Johnnie Green 


Mother Goose’s costume is too well known to describe. 

Santa wears his picture-book dress and carries a small decorated 
Christmas tree. 

Mother Hubbard, large frilled cap, Mother Hubbard wrapper. 
a little-dog, a live one if possible, if not, a toy one will do. 
a box hung on the wall. 

Little Boy Blue, pale blue smock, large straw hat with blue ribbons. 
Carries a broken horn. 

Qld Woman in a shoe, has an old shoe without a sole. 
string of little dolls. 

Jack Horner's pie may be made by covering the top of a round dish 
with’ brown paper, cutting out one slice. For plums Santa gives him 
half a dozen prunes. 

Simple Simon, tallest, thinnest boy in the class, wears Tam o’ Shanter, 
long apron. 

Pieman, smallest boy in the class, carries tray with pies, small bell. 

Spider, black and yellow sweater, wig of long black worsted. 

Doctor Foster, rain coat, very large umbrella, old high hat. 

Remainder of characters dressed like the pictures in the Mother 
Goose books or the Kate Greenaway illustrations. Dresses may be made 


Has 
Cupboard— 


Carries a 


of cheese cloth. The quality costing about three cents a yard will do 
very well. Peter’s wife must have large sleeves. 

Each character enters from the back, comes to front of stage, bows 
to Mother Goose, then to the audience. When they receive their gifts 
they bow to Santa, go to the front of the stage, hold up the gift so that all 
may see, bow and if possible go off backwards. The pantomine is the 
thing that makes the play. Choose children who look their parts. 
Jack and Jill’s pail and Miss Muffet’s bowl must be old and broken 
and tied together so that the slightest blow will cause them to fall apart. 


(School sings “If You’re Good,” by J. C. Challis, published 
by Ditson & Co. At close of last verse, Santa enters with 
great stamping of feet and ringing of bells. Advances to front 
of stage and bows.) 

Santa Well, here I am, children. If you’re very good I 
may have’ something in my pack for you. (Puts down tree 
and begins to open pack.) 

(Loud knocking. Santa stops to listen. Enter Mother 
Goose. Shewalks alittle lame and leans heaviiy upon her cane.) 

Santa (turns as she enters and says) Children, here’s a 
friend of ours. Now I wonder what she wants. (Wel- 
comes her and leads her to the front of te stage.) 

Mother Goose Dear children, I heard Santa was coming 
here to-day, so I thought I’d bring some of my children to see 
you. Perhaps they may get some presents, too. Would you 
like to meet them? (Raises voice slightly) Little Boy Blue, 
come blow your horn. (Enter Little Boy Blue, bows to Mother 
Goose and to the children, tries to blow horn. When he finds 
that it will not make a sound, he turns it up, looks into it, shakes 
it, tries again, then goes crying to Mother Goose, who pats 
him on the head and sends him to Santa while she recites) 


Little Boy Blue would like a new horn, 
For his will not make a sound. 
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It rusted when he lay so long Mother Goose 
Asleep upon the ground. “Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water.” 

Boy Blue shows Santa his horn and demonstrates that it 
will not make a sound. Santa tries it, then opens his pack (Enter Jack and Jill, who proceed to climb a hill made of 
and produces a new one, which he blows before handing to some planks, one end resting upon a stool. The hill is very 
Boy Blue. Boy Blue receives it with glee, tries it, bows to hard to climb.) 
Santa, runs to front of stage, blowing it and dancing and skips 





off, still blowing.) Mother Goose 
: “Jack fell down, and broke his crown, 
School (sings) And Jill came tumbling after.” 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep are in the meadow, the cows in the corn. (Jack falls and in doing so breaks the pail. Jill tumbles after 
| Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, and they both go crying and limping to Mother Goose, who 


The sheep are in the meadow, the cows in the corn, examines pail and comforts them by sending them to Sania.) 
The cows in the corn, 


The cows in the corn. (Continued on next page) 


| RIGHT METHODS 


But Wrong [lethods [May Defeat Your Ambition 


You may know well the subject-matter of the books from which you teach, but do you 
: know how best to present the lessons to your classes, to get the best results? Do you know 

HOW to teach? Lack of knowledge of correct methods of teaching is retarding the advancement of many 
who otherwise would find the way easy to better schools, better salaries and better working conditions. If you 


will study under our direction in Primary Methods or Intermediate and Grammar Methods, and meet the expectations of yourself 
and your instructor, 


| | WE CAN MAKE YOU AN EXPERT 


in methods of teaching. It is your duty to rise as high as your qualifications and enthu- 










8 siasm and love of your work can carry you. Any teacher, anywhere, can have almost any 
| a . Ys ° . . . “ DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN 
- position the moment he produces evidence that he is entitled to it. Credentials of power YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE YOUR 
Ld jn . N MA 
are necessary in the teacher’s market-place; possessing them, you can go far. - 


Our Diplomas are Honored at face value in over twenty Universities, State 
, Normal Schools and Colleges of high rank, a recognition earned by honest, 
| painstaking, efficient service. You may not desire such credits, but we ask you 

to note their significance. You cannot afford to study with a school whose 
standard is below that of The Interstate. 


We offer in our New Normal courses very strong reviews in twenty-four common 
school and high school subjects. In the department of Methods our course based on Pri- 











ll do mary branches is devoted to the best methods of teaching all subjects in the first three 
grades of school; Intermediate and Grammar Methods includes the most competent 

bows instruction in methods of presenting all subjects from grades four to eight, inclusive. 
gifts Students who wish to study advanced high school courses, presented as thoroughly and as 
at all completely as they are offered in the best residence schools, find exactly what they need in 
is the our Academic Department. For those who wish to enter commercial life we offer 
= Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy courses. 
ait. Write us to-day for information along the line of your needs. Tuition fees 

, are as low as we can make them and do entire justice to the interests of the student. MARE 20-0. ones en seve se eeeeereees sessnenenenesengsesersees 
‘shed These fees may be paid in reasonable monthly installments, without added cost. ee ke 
with . Prrary Epvcatios—December 
front INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 378-384 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
od I 
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Mother Goose (recites) 
Poor Jack and Jill want a nice wooden pail, 
For theirs has been used so long 
For carrying water down the hill, 
It isn’t very strong. 


(Santa gives them a new pail after trying to put the old one 
together. Jack and Jill examine it and show their pleasure 
at its newness. They carry it to the front of the stage and 
show it to the school by holding it up and swinging it. Then 
they pretend to fill it and walk off carrying it between them.) 


School (sings) 
“Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And jill came tumbling after, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Mother Goose Well, I do hope the next ones will have 
better luck. There was an old woman who lived in a shoe— 

(Enter old woman who courtesies to audience and Mother 
Goose.) 


Mother Goose She had so many children she didn’t know 
what to do. 

(Old woman takes out string of dolls and attempts to put 
them in shoe. They fall through the hole in the sole. She 
hobbles over to Mother Goose and goes through a violent pan- 
tomime. Mother Goose tries to make the dolls stay in the 
shoe, and failing to do so, says, “Dear, dear, that will never 
do. These children must have a roof over their heads. The 
weather is too cold for them to be unsheltered. Let’s see 
what Santa Claus can do for us.” Leads the old woman to 
Santa and says) 

The old woman who lives in the wonderful shoe, 
With so many children about, 

Thinks a nice new shoe will suit her well, 
For hers is quite worn out. 


(Santa presents the old woman with a new shoe into which 
she drops the children. Puts up a placard “To Let” on the 
old one and hangs it up in a conspicuous place, before leaving.) 


School (sings) 
There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children she didn’t know what to do, 
She gave them broth without any bread, 
She whipped them all soundly, and put them to bed. 


Mother Goose Little Jack Horner 

(Enter Jack.) 

Sat in a corner.” 

(He carries little stool which he places in the corner, shakes 
out a large napkin, and tucks into neck of shirt. When Mother 
Goose recites, ““He put in his thumb,” he puts thumb into 
pie, withdraws it in dismay, shakes the pie, turns it over, peers 
into the inside and runs to Mother Goose who looks into the 
pie, makes Jack open his mouth to show that the plums are not 
there, then says) 


Jack Horner wants a large new pie, 
Well filled with many a plum, 

He hopes to find one every time 
That he puts in his thumb. 


(Santa gives him half a dozen prunes, which he drops in cne 
by one. Jack smiles and runs to the front of the stage where he 
pulls out a plum and eats it, making signs to the children that 
it is good and offering them some to eat. While he is standing 
there the school sings) 


(Music on top of next column) 


Mother Goose “Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet” (enter 
little Miss Muffet who sits on Jack Horner’s stool) 

Mother Goose ‘Eating her curds and whey.” 

(Miss Muffet begins to eat. The spider crawls up to her 
and kneeling beside her peers into her face, clawing at her 
with his hands. Miss Muffet screams, drops the bowl and 
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runs to Mother Goose, to whom she clings while Santa chases 
the spider away. Mother Goose soothes Miss Muffet and 
recites) 


Now what do you think Miss Muffet wants ? 
Why, a bowl for her curds and whey, 
As hers was cracked when the spider came 

And frightened her away. 


(Santa hunts it pack and produces little bowl which he 
carries to Miss Muffet who is hiding her face in Mother Goose’s 
skirts. She acts as if she were afraid the spider were 
still there, but finally accepts the bowl and allows Santa to lead 
her to the front of the stage to make her bow.) 


School (sings) 
‘Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey. 
There came a big spider, 
And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.” 


(Bells ring outside.) 
Mother Goose (goes to door and returning says) That 
fellow doesn’t belong to me. I wonder what he wants. 
Pie Man (enters) Walks up and down ringing his bell 
and calling) Hot pies! Hot pies! 
(Simple Simon wanders in, in an aimless manner and runs 
into the pieman.) 
Mother Goose Oh, yes, here’s Simple Simon, the poor 
thing. 
“‘Simple Simon met a pieman, 
Going to the fair. 
Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 
‘Let me taste your ware?’”’ 


(Simon asks the man for a pie.) 
Mother Goose 
“Said the pieman to Simple Simon, 
Show me first your penny.” 


(Pieman asks for a penny. Simon searches his pockets, 
taking out tops, marbles, string, drops them, picks them up, 
drops them again and finally turns out pockets to show that 
they are empty, while Mother Goose finishes the rhyme) 


(Continued on page 598) 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOLIDAY COLOR WORK 
BY THE USE OF 


Bradley’s 
\Designs for Mllumination 


From Drawings by NATHANIEL L. BERRY and ORA STRANGE 


























(A series of beautiful quotations with 


{ean —<—ja| decorations in outline to be filled in or Bradley’s Tinted 
oa | “MEDDV illuminated with color. Not only do they ’ 
=| | Sidr make the holiday art work more effective “Bull’s Eye” Paper 


but they help develop a true appreciation 
of color harmony, and impress upon the 


For drawing, mounting 





pupil a correct arrangement of color and and construction work. 
* Bes ae | typography to assist in the embellishment Made in eighteen artistic 
=| | Se, and expression of a given thought.) colors including a beauti- 
— 1 Wi A partial list of subjects: ful green and red, espe- 
Christmas Greeting per doz. 20c. postage 3c. ‘ x ° 
Vi] Merry Christmas (folder) * “ joc. “ = 4c. cially desirable for holiday 
4 ee ee “Tis Not the Feast” “ “ soc. “ = 5c. . — 
— to mene fer Maken seme & work. Put up in sizes 
|| Pe Se us The World is Beautiful z 7 30c. Fs 4c. 6 x 9; 9 x12, and 12x 18; 
— Blotter Top “ - om 5c. 








100 sheets in a package. 


The complete series includes fifteen titles. Write to-day for unique 


Write for descriptive price list or send 25c. 
for seven assorted samples. sample book. 

















“ea MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


- and | Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 

















ch he A Boon for Parents An Appropriate Christmas Present for ~/ 
roose’s The choice of Christmas books for children is no longer a Your School Without Any 

were problem. Our list selected by experts settles the question. It Expense to You 
to lead covers the most beautiful things in romance, poetry, history, 


fairy lore. Books exquisitely illustrated in colors and black 
and white. Moderate in price. Supplementary readers, but A i= i i B AY 
that fact only adds to their value. 


Just Out for your School-room 


Pilgrim Stories, by Margaret Blanche Pumphrey 
Brewster’s fascinating little children lead the way. Lucy 


Fitch Perkins illustrates. You can easily obtain one by the 
Dog of Flanders, by Louise de la Ramée a3 
Chiddate beladaahie cians af Palemin and Welln, will be dur Hawthorne Certificate Method 


to every child. Pen drawings by MacDonall. 
Lady of the Lake, Scott-Barbour 





Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and 


) That Up-lifting. Biography, and historicalnotes. Photos of points pene ang 
4 of interest. Plaids of clans in colors. Portrait by Leslie. Territories acknowledge their indebtedness to 
>» . 
, Old Fashioned Fairy Tales, by Marion Foster Washburne . ‘ . ° 
vis bell The children’s favorites retold from Tom Hood’s version. this method for easily and speedily founding or 
Pictures in poster colors. enlarging them. 
nd runs Adventures of a Brownie, by Dinah Mulock Craik 
A simple and beautiful story—has great appeal for the . 
\e poor children. Line drawings by Will Vawter. A POST CARD sent us will, by return 


mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 
too or more Certificates, and full information, 


Others That Are Ever New 


Stories of Mother Goose Village, by Madge Bigham 


Piquant stories of Mother Goose people. Puster colors. with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Price, 45 cents. 

Japanese Fairy Tales, by Teresa Pierce Williston Three hundred and more volumes 
Fairy lore of the children of Nippon. Colors. Price, 50 cents. — ° 

Gantinanet Galen, ty Diddle Cined Gues of our publication, covering all grades and 
Just the book for the little maid. Colors. Price, 45 cents. all subjects. 


Overall Boys, by Eulalie Osgood Grover 
Just the book for the little lad. Colors. Price, 45 cents. 


7 rage RAND McNALLY & COMPANY EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
how that Chicago New York Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 596) 


“Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 
Indeed I have not any.” 


(The pieman shakes his head and turns away. Simon wipes 
his eyes on his apron and shuffles over to Mother Goose weep- 
ing. Mother Goose puts his hat on straight, smoothes his 
apron and leads him ta Santa, she says) 


Poor Simple Simon a penny wants, 
To take with him to the fair, 

That he may with the pieman trade, 
He wants to taste his ware. 


(Santa gives him a penny. 
receives the pie. 
eiting the pie; 


Simon runs to the pieman and 
He then advances to the front of the stage 
while the school sings) 


‘Simple Simon met a pieman, 
Going to the fair, 
Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 
Let me taste your ware? 
Let me taste your ware?” 


(The boy who took this part wore one of his mother’s gingham aprons 
tied around his neck and dragged a little toy horse.) 


Mother Goose (as Simple Simon leaves the stage) Poor 
fellow, we must be very kind to him for he cannot help acting 
foolishly. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard — 


(Enter Old Mother Hubbard, who goes to the cupboard and 
hunts for the bone, while Mother Goose recites the remainder 
of the verse. Mother Hubbard then takes Mother Goose to 
the cupboard and shows her the empty plates. Mother Goose 
peers into all the corners, pets the dog, then calls Santa and says) 


Here’s Mother Hubbard, the good old soul, 
Would like a nice, large bone 

For that hungry little dog of hers 
Whom I should like to own. 


(Santa gives the dog a large bone, for which Mother Hubbard 
bobs a courtesy and tries to make the dog shake hands. She 
trots off while the school sings) 


“Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone, 
When she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so her poor doggie had none, had none, 
And so her poor doggie had none, had none.” 


Mother Goose 
‘Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them.” 


(Enter Bo-peep who runs wildly around looking for her 
sheep. Discovers them and carries them to Mother Goose. 
While she and Mother Goose are petting them they discover 
that the sheep are minus their tails. They search, bu! cannot 
find them. Bo-peep expresses her sorrow while Mother Goose 
says) I think Bo-peep wants some tails for her sheep. Have 
you any in your pack, dear Santa? (Santa gives her a num- 
der of tails of cotton batting, attached to a string.) 


School (sings) 
“Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them, 
Leave them alone and they’ll come home 
Bringing their tails behind them. 
Bringing their tails behind them.” 


Mother Goose 
“‘Dr. Foster went to Gloucester 
In a shower of rain.” 


(Enter Dr. Foster. He looks up at the sky, puts out his 
hand, palm upwards, puts on his coat und hat, hoists his um- 
bre’la and prepares to depart.) 


Mother Goose He stepped in a puddle up to his middle. 


(He pretends to step in a puddle, falls, gets up, brushes him- 
seif off and runs to Mother Goose gesticulating wildly. First 
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he points to the puddle, then to his feet, then he shows her his 
clothes.) 


Mother Goose (holds up her hands and says) 


Dear, dear! 
what a sight you are! 


Dr. Foster who to Gloucester went 
In a shower of rain, 

Would like a pair of rubber boots 
Before he tries it again. 


(Sania presents him with a pair of rubber boo’s. 
sits down and draws them on while school sings) 
““Dr. Foster went to Gloucester, 
Went to Gloucester in a shower of rain, 
He stepped in a puddle up to his middle, 
And never went there again, 
And never went there again. 


Mother Goose Mercy, how tired I am! 
bit before I bring in any more. 
won’t get in any trouble. 


Doctor 


I think I'll rest a 
I do hope the rest of them 


(Sits down and fans herself. Begins to nod. Tom steals 
in, picks up the pig which has been hidden in corner and runs 
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SEARCH FAR ANO WIDE 


4 AT HOME AND 
Be ON THE OTHER Sloe 





COCOA-CHOCOLATES 


WILL ALWAYS BE FOUND 
TO EXCEL IN 


PURITY-QUALITY-FLAVOR 


* . SOLD EVERYWHERE 











| LOOK TO THE EAST 


in our early days we were taught that the East 
was the seat of wisdom and knowledge, that the 
Wise Men came from the East and that we should 
Look in that direction for our inspiration and strength. 

The people of the United States naturally lcok 
towards the East, that is, Jersey City, for their 
supply of lead pencils. Here at the factory we 
assemble the various ingredients of the pencil and 
and after completion, they are sent to the thousards 
of schools and colleges all over the country. 

Shall we send you yours? All that you have to 
do is to let us know for what branch of educational 
work a particular pencil is desired, and we will send 
an assortment of samples from which you can 
make your selection. 

We make special pencils for all kinds of schools 
from the Kindergarten to the University. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 



































Crayons 


**STAONAL”’ 


For Kindergarten, Marking 
and Checking 


**DUREL’”’ 


Hard Pressed For Pastel 
Effects 


**CRAYOLA”’ 


For Generait Color Work, 
Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 


** AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 
Dustless White and Colored 
Chalks 









Samples furnished upon application 


BINNEY & SMITH CO 


, 81-83 Fulton St. New Yor 
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TEACHERS AMPLY REPAID 


“T feel sure that every teacher who adds 
a library to her school-room will be amply 
ow for the time and effort she spends.” 

his is one sentence from an interesting 16 
Fage illustrated booklet, telling how Miss 

hompson secured a library for her school 
without ‘cost. Send for it to Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 





Goose jumps up, catches Tom and drags 
him to the front of the stage witile she 
recites) 


But the boy who used to steal the pigs, 
That’s Tom the Piper’s son — 

Does not deserve a single gift, 
He'll surely not get one. 


(Then despite his struggles she takes 
him to Santa who produces a rattan and 
proceeds to whip him while the school 
sings) 

“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 

Stole a pig and away he run, 

The pig was eat and Tom was beat, 

And Tom ran crying down the street, 

And Tom ran crying down the street.” 


(While Mother Goose is taking Tom to 
Santa, Little Johnnie Green enters with 
cat and puts it in the well. Immedi- 
ately a heartrending me-ow is heard and 
Mother Goose leaving Tom to Santa, 
rushes to the rescue of the cat. But 
Tommie Stout has already rescued it. 
Johnnie hides behind the well (we used 
an ash can), but Mother Goose drags 
him forth and says) 


And that little Johnnie Green, 
Who threw poor pussy in the well, 
Whate’er he wants he will not get, 
And so he need not tell. 


(Santa having disposed of Tom pro- 
ceeds to whip Johnnie, who runs wildly 
around the stage, and finally plunge out 
of the door.) 
School (singing) 


(Music on preceding page) 


Mother Goose (sits down in des pair and 
says) Dear, dear! such bad children! 
Come on, Santa, let’s go home. 


Santa Let’s have a march first. 


(Grand march of characters led by 
Mother Goose and Santa while everybody 
sings ‘Merry Christmas,” published in 
Songs of the Child’s World, by The John 
Church Company, N.Y.) 

(After this Santa may distribute penny 
gifts to the school.) 


GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A WeE.tL Known Lapy wILt SEND FREE 
TO Any SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all race of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 


ct home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 


1482C Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 


Catarrh 


invites Consumption 


It weukens the delicate lung tissues, 
deranges the digestive organs, and 
breaks down the general health. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
and affects the voice. 

Being a constitutional disease it re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Rudically and permanently cures. 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets known 
as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 


CLASS PINS § 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three] etters and 
figures, one or two colors of enamel, 
Sterling Silver, 25c each, $2.60 doz.; 
Silver Plated 10c each, $1.00 doz. Send for free 
Catalog. &pecial designs also made for an y School or 
¢ Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 
© BASTIAN GROS. CO., Dept 559 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We have something new in the supply cat- 
alogue line in our beautiful new catalogue. 
It is full of ideas and inspiration. It lists 
the latest things in the arts and crafts, as well 
as a full line of standard supplies and enter- 
tainments. Ask for it 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ul, 


A Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
PL YS logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Lilustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomime<«, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suita f aces and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicago 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,Catalozue, mattea 


ree toany address. 

Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
Question Books. Dictionaries. Reward, Honor. 
Merit, Credit, Drawing, Reading. Number. Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffla, Flags, Peg 
3oards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts, 
Maps, Globes, Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
\. J. FOUCH & Co., WARREN, PA. 
The Roberta Kent 


PRIMARY TEACHERS f% Rober Ken 


ten Training School offers by correspondence 
valuable and useful instruction in Kinder- 
gartening, being specially adapted to every 
day primary work or private kindergarten 
work. Address 

ROBERTA KENT FRENCH 
1107 Michigan Avenue, - Ann Arbor, Mich 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to 
one student in each county and city in the U. S$. 

Normal, Academic and Business 





































Alg. Chem. Physics Arith. Book-keeping 
Lit. Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthan 
Lat. Geom. Methods Gram. Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. Zool. Hist. Com. Law. 


59 other branches from which to select 
Cut out this ad. and mail with application for Free 
uition to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 





CUP CABINETS 
and 
ASEPTIC PAPER CUPS 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
SUPPLY CO. 
Ofrn. E. 

251 Causeway Street 
Boston 








“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
LIBRARY” 


An interesting [little {llustrated booklet 


giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free, 





Address, Educational Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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A ‘Teddy-Bear Christmas. 
Alice EF Allen. 
Downstairs tiptoed Nellie. In her arms Was her dear 
old Teddy-bear. pees anaes: 

By +he =Als were her ¥ which OarleClaus had 
tilled. Deside trem was a pile oy dainty bundles from 
grand mothers, Srandjatvers, uncles, aurits and cousins: 

-By and by Mother stole irilo the room. Theresse sal 
Nellie. i usere empty. Ohe wore her new and 


0 and 2B). She had uritied the ABS 
‘Trey were wailing ma long, row for 


her to take off their covers. 
“Oh! <5 6 ‘Out of the fiest- C_ she lifted a bid, 
black AN with a ved ribbon round his neck. 
> “Ok, oh!» cried Nellie. Outcl the second] _] she 
lifted ahig brown g § witha blue round his neck. 
“Oh;ok.oh!” YY, cried Nellie. Ocitof dhe third Kn sae. ake 
lifted a big, white ay with a pink round his neck. 
After that (AYNellie hadn't an ‘Oh!"big. enough Tor 
Cs after (—_] gave her a @ ny until Ttoelve o| all’ sizes 
and colors lay around her Just db then Father looked in. 
“Going 46 start acivcus, Nell?” he laughed. | 
Nellie sprang To her fect ‘Three 62 ae ap el 
over. Nn Ls LY 
“No,’ske cried. “Butt if “here is any litle sil in this 
city who never had a a she’s going ‘To have one 
‘this Christmas, thats all.” , ; | 
If youll believe tt it didn't ‘take Father and Nellie 
long +6 Tind twelve litte a arls, not one of whom had ever 
dreamed of having a AP. ‘They were invited ‘to | 
Nellies ‘Ae ~hat very i) night. “When They sau it 
how ‘they~ did laugh. If Santa was any where around, 
he must’ have laughed, Oo. ti 
On the tip f the Ae oat the biggest AN And 
dangling. from its branches, all omiling and 
holding ~ bits of Christmas QE in their paws, 
6 KT P 
were eleven _ others. 


Oe 
The old aw usas in’ Nellie’s arms. x 













uy 


“Ido fb hope, Leddykins,” she said, after the As 
usas all over, “that every one of ‘tHose little girls os ill 


oy . ; 
love hex AN jest as much as | do you! 
ff \D 








\y 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


“The tigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 


" 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


persons, and have our recommendation. 











a 





oy 





BOOKS 


SPEAKING AND WRITING — Book Two. 
By William H. Maxwell, City Superintend- 
ent of Schools, New York; Emma L. 
Johnston, Principal of the Brooklyn Train- 
ing School for Teachers; and Madalere D. 
Barnum, Teacher of English in the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers. Cloth, 
16mo, 128 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
23 cents. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. 

This book provides instruction in oral and 
written language for the fourth year. Care- 
ful attention is given to the requirements for 
correct pronunciation and enunciation, as 
well as to spelling and punctuation. The 
material is set forth plainly and definitely. 
The first part of the book consists of oral 
exercises to teach the art of story-telling, a 
form of expression for which children have 
great liking. Each exercise has a novel 
element, such as the use of pantomime or 
the variation of the voice. The other three 
parts deal with written expression, the chief 
aim being to give the pupil progressive 
training in letter-writing. 


Tue Lapy or THE LAKE. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Edited by Florus A. Barbour, 
Professor of English, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti. A supplementary 
reader. Illustrated with photographs and 
portrait by Leslie. Cloth. 254 pages. 
Price, 45 cents. Chicago, New York, Lon- 
don: Rand McNally & Company. 


In Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” the latest 


addition to the Canterbury Series, the 
children have a book that will make young 
blood leap to its stirring czll. It is good to 
hear again the bugle cry in Highland fast- 
nesses; to feel the spirit of chivalry and 
high resolve; to press through the storied 
passes in battle stress with the Douglas, 
Fitz James, or Roderick Dhu. 

The “Lady of the Lake,” though written 
a hundred years ago, is still as fresh as the 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brormfieia Street, Boston. 


SYRACUSE 5 has filled these positions in public aod private schools 
C extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
the Pacific, Manual Training. $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Lan . 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650. Grammar, $500, mary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier. Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, Stae EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
you about chem MRELAAA st tached to resmmend 
you ‘hat is more, ours MeEOOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 

















An agency registration increases your chaices for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


EVERY DAY 


Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Colleges. Many of them excellent positions, 
and we always have a chance to fill them. In business 25 years. If not comfortably located, 


write uy. DO IT NOW! 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


—=-BREWER Adee Ncy 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





REGISTER NOW. 














The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


GRADE TEACHERS 


I want to hear from every teacher who will be available to fill an unexpected vacancy. 
Write me full particulars at once if you will be able to fill an unexpected vacancy. 
B. F. CLARK, Prop. 
THE CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. Peyton Bicck, Spokane, Was*. 




















Highland heather; sweet Ellen Douglas is 
just as fair, and we stiil follow her with 
breathless interest through war and sorrow 
to joy at the foot of James’ throne. 

As for this edition, it is one of the most 
interesting ever gotten out. Edited by 
Florus A. Barbour, Professor of English 
in the Michigan Normal College, it con- 
tains in addition to the poem, a brief résumé 
of the history of the period, a biographical 
sketch of Scott, and notes of great value. 
On the illustrative side, it shows exquisite 
photos of the Lady’s Isle, and surrounding 
country, also a map of Perthshire and 
Sterlingshire. Plaids of the great clans, 
in colors, together with a portrait of Scott 
by Leslie, lend a further attraction to the 
book. 





_ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


ME TEAOHER'S EXCHANGE © “axac 


129 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year use every he/p 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Suocessful School anu College Bureau 














All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive, personal recommendations Competent teacher 
in demand. Registration fee $1.02. WRITE US. 
98 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - - - - - - - CHICAGO 
(Continued on Page 603) 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epitor, Primary EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


As Christmas time draws near every teacher ought to re- 
call the epitaph of a certain New England woman, which 
read, ‘‘She hath done what she couldn’t.””. That is what the 
majority of us try to do at this season and if we do not actually 
require epitaphs when the season is over, we are sure to be 
physically and mentally upset, and our work disorganized 
for many weeks to come. Yet how are we to make Christ- 
mas a gladsome time for our children without doing what 
we cannot? Before we make any plans we ought to care- 
fully consider our own conditions, our own children, then 
homes and communities in which they live. We cannot 
all use the same programs simply because those programs 
are good in themselves. If we carefully adapt our plans to 
our children, and to our own capacity and pocket-books, 
the result ought to be happy. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION offers a large variety of material this 
year. This issue contains four extra pages, four more pages 
than we have ever given you in a single issue. But no one 
can tell you just what part of this material is fitted for your 
particular needs. The labor of selection you cannot delegate. 
If you do what you can and ought rather than what a 
fancied some one expects, vou will find that a Merry Christmas 
is possible now for “teachers.” 





Seating Children 


The importance of seating children properly in school is 
not yet as'thoroughly appreciated as it should be, although 
many teachers are keenly alive to it. Several months ago this 
magazine published an article describing the equipment of a 
certain primary school-room which elicited many letters of 
inquiry regarding the seats used in this particular room. 
This was an encouraging sign and you will perhaps be in- 
terested, therefore, in what Mr. Blair says on the subject in 
his pamphlet on ‘‘ The One-Room Country School in Illinois.” 
Here it is: 

“When we consider that the children must sit in the school- 
room reasonably quiet for at least five hours a day, we can not 
fail to appreciate that the seats should be as comfortable as 
possible. Children exercise their legs violently when at play. 
If then they must sit for an hour and a half in a seat that does 
not allow the feet to rest on the floor, a great deal of suffering 
follows. The large nerves supplying the feet are pressed be- 
tween the bones of the leg and the seat. If the feet do not 
rest on the floor the pressure is on the nerves, and the feet 
“‘go to sleep.” Children cannot endure this long, they be- 
come restless and keep moving about or assume positions 
which result in bad bodily habits and may lead to serious 
physical defects. Were the seat of the right size and properly 
adjusted, the children would be comfortable, would busy 
themselves with their work and their health and physical 
welfare would not be endangered. 

“Seats and desks are made in six sizes, designated by num- 
bers. No. 1 is the largest, and No. 6 is the smallest. In 


. the country school there should be some of all sizes, except 


No. 1, which are too large except for large high school pupils. 
Double desks should never be placed in a school-room. The 
saving in cost is insignificant. The gain in effectiveness by 
using single desks is great. The effect on the order of the 
school and conduct of the children is much more wholesome. 

‘These things should be strictly observed in seating chil- 
dren in a one-room country school. 








“‘ First — A row of desks should all be of the same size. 
Never place a small-sized desk before a larger size. The 
seat will either be so high that the feet of the child sitting in it 
do not rest on the floor, or the desk is so low that the child 
sits in a stooped position, very injurious to his proper physi- 
cal development, resulting in a bent back and ‘contracted 
chest. If a row must be composed of two sizes the rear of 
the smaller seats should end with a back, and beginning with 
a seatless desk, the larger seats should be continued to the 
end 

“Second —The desks should not be too far apart. A 
good rule in placing seats is that the larger desk should pro- 
ject three inches over the seat and the small ones two inches. 
When the child is sitting with its back against the back of 
its seat, the desk in front should not be more than an inch 
from its body. This will'cause the child always to sit erect. 

“Third — The middle row should be No. 6’s, the row to 
the left No. 5’s, and to the left of that No. 2’s, to the right of 
the row of 6’s should be No. 4’s, and to the right of this No. 
3’s. This arrangemént brings the little ones near to the 
teacher where she can easily look after their needs. It sep- 
arates the advanced from the intermediate pupils, a very 
desirable condition. 

“‘ Fourth — The seats should be in line in front, but need 
not be in the rear. 





Retardation Again 

So much has been said of late on the subject of retardation 
that it is refreshing to find Mr. Sheldon, in the Educational 
Review, emphasizing what seems to most teachers, at least, 
the main cause of the backwardness of such a large propor- 
tion of children. We mean the overcrowded classes in the 
primary school and the inferior position of the primary 
teacher. If ever the child needs individual care it is when 
he first enters school, habits all unforme.i, peculiarities of 
mind and body to be corrected and overcome, subjects new 
and strange to master, and the lesson of self-restraint, 
the hardest lesson for any of us in this world, to be 
learned. Is it possible for the average child to do all this 
without the personal guidance of the teac her? Can he have 
the personal guidance of the teacher in a class numbering 
between forty and sixty pupils? Experience seems to answer 
No to both questions. The average child, from the average 
home, cannot regain the wasted time and effort of this period. 
Weaknesses of every kind, that should have been eliminated 
then, beset him all the rest of his school career and each year 
the work is just beyond his comprehension, not because 
he is mentally or physically defective, but because he did not 
at the start acquire good mental and physical habits. He 
is lost in the crowd and is likely to continue so for the rest 
of his life. 

But even were our primary classes half the size, as they 
should be, many of the teachers look upon this work as in- 
ferior, something from which they seek promction as soon as 
possible. The primary school is not the place for the crude 
teacher to gain experience; it is not the place where the sala- 
ries should be lowest, the equipment most meager. 

It may be that the remedy for all this is difficult; they tell 
us so. But one thing is certain: if part of the school system 
must suffer for lack of money or other cause, that part cannot 
be the primary school, without an injury to all the other 
parts that money is powerless to overcome. - 
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NOTES 
THE AUDIOMETER 


A NEW APPARATUS FOR TESTING HEARING 





Everyone who has faced the practical 
problem of trying to discover the pupils 
of a school who are -deficient in hearing 
knows how unsatisfactory are all the methods 
and devices within reach. 

An apparatus is needed that gives a uni- 
form sound, that can be easily operated, 
that cannot be affected by the child’s desire 
to appear well and one that is reasonable 
in price. 

All these requirements are fulfilled and 
comparisons are accurately and quickly 
made with the audiometer illustrated here- 
with and made by G. P. Pilling & Son 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The operator produces the sound within 
the box by a movement so slight as to be 
imperceptible to the subject, hence an in- 
correct answer is checked instantly. 

By an equally slight movement the sound 
can be turned from one ear into the other 
or into both ears. This is a splendid check 
and also a very delicate means of compari- 
son of the two ears. 

It requires only about a minute and a 
half to make a test. It can be used satis- 
factorily in any school-room. There are no 
complicated parts to get out of order. 

It has been used with the greatest satis- 
faction, getting sure results in cases that 
could not be tested by any other method. 

Because of its simplicity and durability 
and the rapidity with which it can be used 
this apparatus will certainly appeal to 
specialists, teachers, aurists and psycholo- 
gists. 





READ WITH A PURPOSE 


The Colorado Chautauqua Summer 
School which is located at the most charm- 
ing summer resort in the world offers a 
carefully selected list of reading courses for 
which credit is given. For full particulars 
address F. A. Boggess, Secretary, Boulder, 
Colo. 





THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


In spite of the fact that the word dyspepsia 
means literally bad cook, it will not be fair 
for many to lay the blame on the cook if 
they begin the Christmas Dinner with little 
appetite and end it with distress or nausea. 
It may not be fair for any to do that — let 
us hope so for the sake of the cook! The 
disease dyspepsia indicates a bad stomach, 
that is a weak stomach, rather than a bad 
cook, and for a weak stomach there is noth- 
ing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
gives the stomach vigor and tone, cures 
dyspepsia, creates appetite, and makes eat- 
ing the pleasure it should be. 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


(Continued from Page 601) 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 
and Western States in Regular and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 


WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY °.“ende!! Murray, Mgr. 


Great Falis, Montana 











A pe Pohermerhorn Teachers’ Agen 
or superior people. Free registration to re candidates. rvices free to officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Propeictes” = 383 Filth Avantn, Ren Toko X. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office N ency that : 
MADISON, WISCONSIN AN Ag t a aendl pep gee 
Western Branch Candidates have services of 


COLFAX, WASHINGTON | two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘*Parker’’ Way Booklet. Address either office 





























Agencies are daily helping others; they wili help you 





Recommends college and nor- 


= Pratt Teachers’ Agency x2=23:== 


: : lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101 [oth Floor] TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


The longer we know you the better we can do for you. 
We give an absolute guarantee of good service. Ask about it. 
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WEBSTERS NEW =e 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 675 
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} MANY GIFTS IN ONE. Besides the dictionary of English it is a 
dictionary of art, fiction, golf, music, synonyms, geography, in 
fact, of all trades and sciences. Contains the pith and essence 
of an authoritative library. Type matter is equal to an ency- 
clopedia of 15 volumes. 


$41 THE MOST USEFUL GIFT. Of constant service to lawyer, 

business man, school-teacher, farmer, physician, and 
editor. 400,000 words defined. 2700 pages. 
6000 illustrations. The only dictionary with 
the new divided page. 

TRUSTWORTHY. A New Creation. Result 
of 7 years labor by scholars of highest 
rank. Approved and accepted by leaders 
in the world’s activities. 


ATTRACTIVE AND LASTING. The bindings are 
artistic, rich, and durable,—triumphs of the 
bookmakers’ art. It is a gift to be enjoyed, 
admired, remembered, not for a few days only, 
but for a generation. 


WRITE for full particulars and pamphlet showing the 
new divided page, illustrations, etc. 








this publication 
twe will send FREE 
$a set of Pocket Maps 








“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Be Quickly 
Cured At Home 


INSTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE 
TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE 
To ALL In PLAIN WRA?PER 


Many cases of Piles have been cured 
by a trial package of Pyramid Pile Cure 
without further treatment. When it 
proves its value to you, get more from 
your druggist at 50 cents a box, and be 
sure you get what you ask for Simply 
fill out free coupon below and mail to-day. 
Save yourself from the surgeon’s knife 
and its torture, the doctor and his bills. 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON 

PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 
268 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
Kindly send me a sample of Pyramid 
Pile Cure, at once by mail, FREE, 
in plain wrapper. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 

, WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
SaeaSend a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
$22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
match. If you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 
in ten days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH 
FREE, Extra shades a little more. Inc.ose 5c 
ystage. Free beauty book showing latest style of 
folr ressing -- also high grade switches, pomr=- 
dours, Wigs, puffs, etc. ANNA AYERS, Dept. 560 


19 Quincy Street, Chicago 

















QUASI 


By MARTA STRUBLER 
Cheery, happy, harmonious play, taking 
the imagination in pleasant ways, charm- 
ingly entertaining the children and stimu- 
lating their thought. 
Cloth, jorty cents 
BECKMAN & BECKMAN, Naperville, Ill. 


$465 SIXTH CONDUCTED TOUR 1911 


Mediterranean to Naples. First class on all boats. 





Every Expense from America to America. Coaching 
in England and Switzerland. Motoring in Ireland. 


‘People are born ‘not made who know how to take 
you on a summer tour. _Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
leader.—” Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary Education 


Address MISS FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, III. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 





Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use In my nature study classes. 


ANNA BotsrorpD Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 


236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 





Mr. H. B. Van Dorn, Jr., has assumed 
duties at the Boston office of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, in charge of 
the School Department. Mr. Van Dorn 
has been assistant for Mr. George H. Reed 
in charge of the School Department at the 
general offices at Jersey City, N. J. This 
change has been necessary on account of 
the large increase in the school business 
of the Dixon Company in the New England 
district. During the past few years Mr. 
Van Dorn has been a frequent visitor in 
New England and his many friends in this 
section will be glad to learn that he will 
make the Boston office his headquarters. 


Among the boons of the telephone not 
always recognized, Herbert N. Casson in 
‘‘The History of the Telephone” (just pub 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co.) mentions 
this valuable service: “In a country like 
ours, where there are eighty nationalties in 
the public schools, the telephone has a 
peculiar value as a part of the national 
digestive apparatus. It prevents the growth 
of dialects and helps on the process of as 
similation. Such is the push of American 
life, that the humble immigrants from 
Southern Europe, before they have been 
here a half dozen years, have acquired the 
telephone habit and have linked on their 
small shops to the great wire network of 
intercommunication. In the one com- 
munity of Brownsville, for example, settled 
several years ago by an overflow of Russian 
Jews from the East Side of New York, 
there are now as many telephones as in the 
kingdom of Greece. And in the swarming 
Kast Side itself, there is a single exchange 
in Orchard Street which has more wires 
than there are in all the exchanges of Egypt.’’ 

TRAMPING IN PALESTINE 

Not the Nazareth and Jerusalem of the 
tourist; but the Nazareth and Jerusalem 
of its own people along the highways, and 
of scantily trodden byways and hedges, 
will be presented in ‘“‘Tramping in Pales- 
tine’ in the January Century, the first of 
Harry A. Franck’s series of travel sketches. 
He set out plus energy and brains, minus 
money, on a trip around the world; and he 
returned with a rich harvest of worth-while 
experiences —- experiences whose _ telling 
should set fire to every reader’s wander-lust. 


LITERARY NOTICE 

In response to an urgent call on the part 
of English-speaking readers for the theo- 
sophic writings of the celebrated mystic 
and oculist, Dr. Rudolf Steiner, an able 
translation of his, ‘‘ Theosophy,” by E. D. 
Shields is being published by Rand McNally 
& Company, Chicago, who have the sole 
rights of publication in the United States. 

This work, although appearing in Eng- 
lish for the first time, has not only passed 
through three editions in Germany, but has 
been translated into Russian, Swedish, 
Dutch, Czechish and Italian, and a French 





translation is now being prepared 








DESTROY YOUR 


Superfluous Hair 


“ SEE-HAIR-GO " will do it at once. 
Cannot burn or scar or even irritate 
the most delicate skin. 


Free Cure Sent To Prove 





; Lost Opportunities 


Keep a beautiful face—a pensing oust 
and feminine Neck and Arms, Doing this is 
certainly to your advantage. Don’t remain 


disfigured with any hairy growth — that aw- 
ful social embarrassment and handicap to pleas- 
ure and business. Hair in the wrong place is 


uawelcome and decidedly noticeable. Friends 
may be too polite to openly shun you but you 
are made a wall flower nevertheless. 
“SEE-HAIR-GO” on a guarantee, will re- 
move at once any hairy growth no matter how 
old or heavy it m y be, A full mustache or 
arms covered with hair will not stop its giving 
you permanent relief. I know whereof I 
speak, because I once suffered horrible mortifica- 
tion from superfluous hair. Now lam free. You 
can be, “SEE-HAIR-GO” gets at the roots. 
Write now for FREE sample and pers for 
yourself. If you desire, you can send $1.00 for 
full treatment and if it des not do all I claim 
and relieve you of any superfluous hair without 
scar, burn or irritation your money will be re- 
funded. It has never failed. Write me 
personally and [ will enclose important instruc- 
tions how to keep your face in perfect condition, 
free of all pimples and blackheads. Mary Lowise, 
care Me-Da-Win Co., 37 Indiana Ave. Chicago 


FREE TREATMENT 


Place your name and address below and send 
to me at once enclosing two-cent stamp to help 
pay postage. I will send you a good, free sam- 
ple of SEE-HAIR-GO. Prove for yourself, 
ME-DA-WIN COMPANY, Dept. 37. 5057 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago. 














“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwriting. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
his profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
roc. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Smith’s Loose Leaf Copy Slips 


By S. L. SMITH 





Stiff cardboard cover. 62 pp.. Size 7} by 
4 inches. Price, 20 cents. 


It should be noted that much of the poor 
penmanship of the day arises from the fact 
that the copies set for children for a genera- 
tion past have been engraved. To imitate 
the engraved forms, the learner must draw 
the strokes slowly and laboriously, just as the 
engraver prepared his letters. Hence such 
writing lacks the freedom, dash, and charac- 
ter of a first-class rapid business hand. 

The grading of these slips has. received the 
most careful consideration. 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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“ All rights secured” OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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A Necessity in Every 


H 
-An Annotated Set of 


-SHAKESPEARE’S 


Cultured Teacher’s 
Home 





MacsBeEtH. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
H. C. Notcutt, B.A. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited, with introduction 
and notes. by M. A. Eaton, B. A 


TweE.rtH Nicut. Edited, 
notes, by Elizabeth Lee. 


Henry VIII. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by G. H. Ely, B.A. 


Tue Tempest. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Elizabeth Lee. 


MipsummMer NicHt’s Dream. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by W. F. Baugust, Chief Master 
of Modern Subjects, United Westminster Schools. 


As You LixelIt. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Lionel W. Lyde, M.A., Sometime Exhibitioner 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


with introduction and 


Jutius Cagsar. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Walter Dent. 


Hamuet. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Lionel W Lyde, M A. 


Kinc Joun. Edited, with introduction and notes by 
F. E. Webb, B.A. 


Kinc Ricuarp II. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by W. Barry, B.A. 

CoRIOLANUS. 
Walter Dent. 

Kinc Henry V. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by W. Barry, B.A. 


Kinc Lear. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Herbert A. Evans, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford; 
editor of “English Masques.” 


Edited, with introduction and netes, by 


CymBetine. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
W. F. Baugust. 


Kinc Ricuarp III. Edited; with introduction and 
notes, by F. E. Webb, B.A. 


OrHELLo. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
M. A. Eaton. 


RomEO AND Jutiet. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by M. A. Eaton. 


Tre WinTeER’s TALE. Edited with introduction and 
notes, by M. A. Eaton. 


Mucu Apo Asovut Noruinc. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by M. A. Eaton. 


Tue Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by M. A. Eaton. - 


Tue TAMING oF THE SHREW. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by M. A. Eaton. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by M. A. Eaton. 


Timon OF ATHENS. 


With introduction and notes by 
M. A. Eaton. 


Price, Cloth, 25 cents each. 
Complete set of 24 vols., uniform, $6.00. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON - --» NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





BOOKS 


, THE New Curistmas Book. Edited 
by Jos. C.~Sindelar, author of Thanks- 
giving Entertainments, Christmas Celebra- 
tions, Lincoln Day Entertainments, Wash- 
ington Day Entertainments. Illustrated. 
160 pages. Paper. Price, 30 cents post- 
paid. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company, 

A new and excellent bcok of recitations, 
dialogues, plays and exercises, drills, etc. 
The matter is largely new, much of it having 
been written especially for this book, and 
has been carefully classified. 


DANN’s CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND Hymns. 
By Hollis Dann, Professor of Music, Cornell 
University. Cloth, large 8vo, 112 pages. 
Price, 45 cents. New York, Cincinnati 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 

In this book the author has brought to- 
gether the standard Christmas anthems, 
as well as the best Christmas hymns, and 
the most beautiful and attractive Christmas 
chorals. It is intended for use not only in 
schools, but also for Christmas entertain- 
ments by church choirs. Every number 
in the collection has been tested by the 
editor to determine the best key for the most 
effective singing. Many of the arrange- 
ments are original, and the superior excel- 
lence of the selections will appeal to choir 
leaders and teachers of music in the schools. 


Tuirty NEw CuristMAS DIALOGUES 
AND Ptays. By Clara J. Denton, Marie 
Irish, Laura R. Smith and others. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Company. 

The problem of selecting material. for 
entertainments is an ever-present one, es« 
pecially in the country where the school 
entertainment means so much more than 
it does in the city. Teachers who are 
hunting for something new and attractive 
will find such help in this collection of plays 
and dialogues. 

The book contains matter suitable for 
children of all ages, the dialogue is clever 
and entertaining, and the plays are adapted 
for school uses. Some of them are in verse 
interspersed with music. 





“THE ADVANCE OF THE 


WAGON” 


State-wide prohibition is now the law of 
nine states, having an aggregate population 
of over twelve millions. “Local option” 
applied to communities in other states 
brings the total number of people living in 
theoretically “‘dry”’ territories to about forty 
millions. ‘Temperance lectures under offi- 
cial auspices, are being delivered in many 


WATER 


‘countries abroad. The latest investiga- 


tions, conducted independently in Europe 
and in America, show a remarkable failing 
off in the average use.of alcohols in medi- 
cal hospital practice on both s'dés of th 
water. These and many other interesting 
facts will enter into an article called “The 
Advance of the Water Wigon’” in the 
November Century, in which Hiewry Smith 
Williams, M.D., author. of | “Alcohol,” 
discusses the notable change of sentiment 
in, regard to liquor drinking, amd the signi- 
ficance of this lessening use of aleohol. 








Nervous Dyspepsia 
A Cure ror ALL 


Not A PATENT CurRE-ALL, Nor A MODERN 
MIRACLE, BUT SrmpLy A RATIONAL 
CuRE FOR DYSPEPSIA 


In these days of humbuggery and decep- 
tion, the manufacturers of patent medicines, 
as a rule, seem to think their medicines will 
not sell unless they claim that it will cure 
every disease under the sun. And they 
never think of leaving out dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. They are sure to claim 
that their nostrum is absolutely certain to 
cure every dyspeptic and he need look no 
further. 

In the face of these absurd claims it is 
refreshing to note that the proprietors of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have carefully 
refrained from making any undue claims or 
false representations regarding the merits 
of this most excellent remedy for dsypepsia 
and stomach troubles. They make but 
one claim for it, and that is, that for indiges- 
tion and various stomach troubles Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is a radical cure. ‘They 
go no farther than this, and any man or 
woman suffering from indigestion, chronic or 
nervous dyspepsia, who will give the remedy 
a trial will find that nothing is claimed for it 
that the facts will not fully sustain. 

It is a modern discovery, composed of 
harmless vegetable ingredients acceptable to 
the weakest or most delicate stomach. Its 
great success in curing stomach troubles 
is due to the fact that the medicin=! proper- 
ties are such that it will digest whatever 
wholesome food is taken into the stomach, 
no matter whether the stomach is in good 
working order or not. It rests the over- 
worked organ and replenishes the body, 
the blood, the nerves, creating a healthy 
appetite, giving refreshing sleep and the 
blessings which always accompany a good 
diestion and proper assimilation of food. 

In using Stuart’s Dspepsia Tablets 
no dieting is required. Simply eat plenty 
of wholesome food and take these Tablets 
at each meal, thus assisting and resting the 
stomach, which rapidly regains its proper 
digestive power, when the Tablets will be 
no longer required. 

Nervous Dyspepsia is simply a condi- 
tion in which some portion or portions of 
the nervous system are not properly nour- 
ished. Good digestion invigorates the 
nervous system and every organ in the 
body. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
all druggists at 50 cents per package. 





SCHOOL-ROOM | 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


FOR DECEMBER 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


The Story of the Christ-Child, ~ 
Christmas Exercise. 


Price 20 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco 





PRIMARY 


EDUCATION 


December 1916 





FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRA: IONS Has 72 recitations, 11 
dialogues, 5 drills, 8 songs, 4 tableaux, and 33 quota- 
tions. Price, 25 cents. 


THIRTY NEW CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS 
Thirty new, original, bright and clever Christmas dia- 
logues and plays for children of all ages. Price, 30 cenis. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK 
The newest and best; nothing re- 
peated. By the author of Christ- 
mas celebrations. Recitations, 
dialogues, drills, songs and music, 
tableaux, pantomimes, quotations, 
and ike unique ard novel enter- 
tainment: <A Living Christmas 
Magazine. Frice, 30 cents. 


CHILD’SCHRIST TALES Twenty- 
fcur -eautiful stories, illustrated 
with 33 full-page reproductions. 
Holiday edition, cloth, stamped in 
two colors. Price, 75 cents. 





Ask us to mail you our complete Teachers’ Catalogue and Cyclo- 
pedia, listing other Holiday materials as: Supplementary Readers, 
Stencils, Post Cards, Christmas Cards, Pictures, Entertainments, 
The Plan Books, Songs, Calendar Pads, etc. Every teacher should 
have a copy. 208 large pages. Mailed free upon request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY — Dept. J — CHICAGO 





; Christmas 
Kindergarten Books 


| A few Specialties which will delight the 
nd hearts of all Youngsters 


HURST’S KIDDIE BOOKS 


Text by GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN 
if Introduction by FLORENCE E. SCOTT 
Bright, well-written books in verse, 
and illustrating the youngsters of 
many lands, in colored pictures. 


Our Little Canadian Kiddies 
Our Little Cuban Kiddies 
Our Little Eskimo Kiddies 
Our Little Hawaiian Kiddies 
Our Little Indian Kiddies 
Our Little Philippine Kiddies 











Cloth Bound. Quarto. Size 74x09. 
Price, 50 cents per volume, or the six books postpaid for $2.50 
Other Juveniles in Color for Children are “‘ HELEN'S BABIES,” “KIDS 
OF MANY COLORS,” “MOTHER GOOSE JUNGLE BOOK,” “OLD 


MOTHER HUBBARD,” and “YANKEE MOTHER GOOSE.” Price 
$1.00 per volume, mailed. For Sale Wherever Books are Sold. 


Our complete catalogue of Airship Books, Boys’ and Girls’ Books, 
and literature for children of all ages, mailed promptly upon request 


HURST & CO., PUBLISHERS 
395 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











CHRISTMAS DAY EXERCISES 


_DECEMBER SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
By ALICE E. ALLEN 
42 pages Postpaid, 20 cents 

I Tue Srory of tHE Curist-cH1tp =6(Primary Grade. Selected Children 
and Entire School.) (a) Directions. (b) Opening March. (c) Recitations and 
Singing. Carol and Bethlehem Town. II] Own THE Eve or Curistmas (In- 
ter te Grade) (a) Directions. (6) Christmas Fairies and Brownies. (c) 
Christmas Lullaby, Crimson Holly, Christmas Secrets. (d) How We Caught 
Santa. III Santa Cravus’ Visit To FAIRYLAND (Intermediate Grade. 


Christmas Drama.) (@) Characters and Costumes. (6) Scene l. (c) Scene 
Il. (d) Scene IIT. 


CHRISTMASTIDE—AN OPERETTA 
For the Little Ones 
Words by ALICE E. ALLEN Music by CHARLES E. BOYD 
Price, postpaid, 20 cents 


AUGSBURG CHRISTMAS SERIES OF BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS 


24x 36in. 15 cents each, postpaid 


t A Merry Christmas 4 Santa Claus and Reindeer 
2 Fireplace and Stocking 5 Santa Claus and His Toys 
3 Old-fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing 6 Happy New Year 


HOLIDAY READING 


CHRISTMAS EVE—CHRISTMAS D\v 
36 pages School Classic 6 cents 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE (LITTLE BENNETTS 
By DOROTHY HOWE 
December Chapter — ‘‘ Christmas Gifts.” 
Grades 2-3 127 pages Cloth, «4 


STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN 
By MARA L. PRATT 
“Lady Yeardley’s Christmas Visitor.” 
Illustrated 223 pages Boards, 40 cents Cloth, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN PRANGISCO 








Just Published 


LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. hatciroms 
C CONTENTS 
Tommy Rushaway White 
A Columbus Day Pantomime 
The Brownies’ Thanksgiving Feast 
Four Little Pilgrim Maids 2 
The Thanksgiving Dinner 
Dan, the Street Waif ‘ 
Mrs. Harrow’s Comforting Call 
A Christmas Gift 
Christmas Wishes of Mother Goose's Children 
Tom’s Circus Money ‘ 2 
The Little Artist 
Getting Ready for Santa Claus 
Edna’s Christmas Wishbone 
Helen’s Box of Paints 
Clifford’s Little Maid 
Edwin’s ee 
Peter’s Coat 
The Luncheon. 
Johnny’s Valentine ; 
‘The Home Coming of Washington 
The Dance of a Little Colonial Maid 
A Maple Sugar Party ; 
A Brave Little Patriot 
Dot’s Little May Basket 
A Very Poor Bargain 
The Rehearsal 





Cloth Price, 40 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














